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POETRY. 
+ Forthe Woman's Journal. 
GENESIS, 








BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


The scholar said, “Ere I begin 

The study of man’s origin, 

I'll take a half hour's sketchy look, 
Over the Bible’s earliest book. 

The Genesis, that Moses old, 

The poet with the fancy bold, 
Traced in earth’s misty morning dim; 
Doubtless ‘twas pastime play to him 
Its cunning statements so to weave 
‘rhat simple folk the tale believe.” 


The scholar read; his critic’s eye 

Saw language crowned with majesty; 
Saw sun and moon, and earth and sky, 
A wonder-work of harmony. 

Saw man supreme in Eden bowers, 
And woman fair mid fadeless flowers, 
Then, saw, those perfect aisles within, 
Enter the hideous shape of Sin. 

And, from the garden of the Lord 

The pair sent, and the flaming sword 
Wave o'er the gate, to guard the tree 
Of Life, that man may never see 

This side the grave. In wonderment 
And rapture, o’er the page he bent 
While humbled Reason dared not ause 
To question of effect or cause. 


No color false, no masquerade 

Of tragic passions there displayed; 
But, pictured in plain dignity, 

Are men as men are wont to be. 

He sees, beside the fountains fair, 
Beauty to love, courage to dare; 
Valleys and hills, and beasts and birds, 
And busy folk with flocks and herds, 
Plains with high towers builded on, 
And shores where cities rise anon; 
Sees steadfast faith a blessing win, 
Death-dooms o’ertaking pride and sin; 
And, ‘twas so near Creation’s birth, 
Heaven dreams and angels come to earth. 


Now smiled the scholar, and now sighed, 

But read from noon to eventide, 

Dwelling on that, lingering o’er this, 

Onto the end of Genesis. 

With thoughts half transport and half pain, 

He said, while tear-drops fell lke rain, 

“At last I tread the holy ground 

That struggling Science never found, 

Of glory, greatness manifold, 

‘In the beginning’ Moses told, 

But endeth thus his poem grand— 

‘A coffin in dark Egypt's land,” 

Of man on earth who knoweth more 

Than the great Leader penned of yore, 

A voyager ‘twixt shore and shore? 
Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind. 











A NEW DEPAKTURE FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


On the very night when the Dill passed 
Which abolished slavery in the British West 
Indies, Sir John Gladstone, a Demarara 
slaveholder, had taunted the abolitionists 
with having toiled for forty years and ac- 
complished nothing. The first bill for the 
abolition of the slave-trade bad been voted 
lown (163 to 88) in 1790, though supported 
by Burke, Pitt, Fox and Wilberforce; and 
the slave-trade was not abolished until 1807, 
slavery itself surviving until 1834. How of- 
ten were such facts as this cited to incredu- 
lous ears, during our own anti-slavery move- 
ment; how often during the Woman Suf 
frage agitation. During this very winter, 
this movement has been contemptuously set 
aside, by one bearing an historic name, as 
being merely an interminable debate to 
Which nobody listens. Listener or no list- 
euer, it seems, women are enfranchised, and 
there is a new departure. That is, they are 





enfranchised up to a certain point and with 
certain restrictions; the ice is broken, and 
the whole situation is changed. Henceforth 
the question is not of an utter innovation in 
all traditions, but simply of the extension 
and enlargement of a right already partly 
won. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that our quick 
mercurial American people—who digested 
the new wonders of the telephone in a day 
or two, and had come to regard it as an old 
story by the time the phonograph appeared 
—should have accepted so quietly, without 
even the ringing of bells, the wonderful 
transformation, in State after State, of wo- 
men into voters. But those who are active- 
ly engaged in this life-long labor after jus- 
tice must feel a profound gratitude that so 
great a mass of tradition and prejudice is at 
once swept away and dismissed. All the 
arguments based upon the ‘‘sacred privacy” 
of women,—all that want of “acquired dis- 
cretion” which was old Theophilus Parsons’ 
weighty reason for not enfranchising her in 
Massachusetts,—al! the fear of disorder at 
the polls,—all the dreaded division in fami- 
lies,—all these bugbears are set at rest; and 
may, in Massachusetts at least, be disre- 
garded. 

Thus far, all is gain, but there is another 
aspect of the matter which enlightened wo- 
men, amid their rejoicings, will do well to 
heed. It is a maxim in war, that a success- 
ful army is always in peculiar danger of be- 
ing thrown off its guard; it isa maxim in 
politics, that it is much easier to be in a mi- 
nority than in amajority. A minority needs 
only to protect and to assert great principles; 
but the winning side bas to sustain itself, 
to organize action, to vindicate its own vic- 
tories, to guard against future reaction. All 
this difficult duty, of which our self-emanci- 
pating women have hitherto had so little, 
now comes upon them in full force. Here 
tofore they had the vantage-ground of pure 
argument; they were only to be treated by 
their logic and their persuasiveness. All 
that is now past; they are to be tested by 
their action. Their leaders have claimed 
that the career should be opened to them; it 
is now open, and thousands of eyes, friend- 
ly or malignant, are watching to see how 
the opportunity is met. 

As one of these friendly observers, with 
no right to dictate and no wish to cavil, I 
will confess that this success brings to me 
as much solicitude as joy. Do the women 
of Massachusetts appreciate how much now 
rests with them? The new experiment is 
to be tried, like all new experiments, at dis- 
advantage. The mechanism of the new law, 
by admission of its advocates, is awkward; 
instead of making women voters in the 
same way in which men are voters, it de- 
mands that they shall come forward and 
create themselves such, by the individual 
application of each one; and this will of it- 
self deter the timid, the inert, tie stupid. 
It will tend to purify the women’s voting- 
list, but it will also greatly restrict it, and 
we shall see the smallness of numbers made 
an argument against the working of the 
law. The first duty therefore of the repre- 
sentative women in Massachusetts is to se- 
cure the fullest possible registration of vo- 
ters throughout the State. 

Next comes the duty of circulating among 
the intelligent women of every city, town 
and school-district, a digest of precisely such 
information as they need in regard to the 
school-laws of the state, including the new 
law which makes them voters. If there 
were in Massachusetts, as in Rhode Island, 
a small official manual of these laws and of 
all decisions under them, apart from the 
general statute-book, it would be a great 
advantage. I believe that there is no such 
work in small compass for Massachusetts; 
if there is not, one should be framed ex- 
pressly for the use of the new voters. All 
friends of education must see the need of 
such special means of enlightenment, what 
ever their view of Woman Suffrage. All 
that men know of the school laws through 
years of political experience, women are 
now required to know at once; and it is for 
the interest of all that they should know it 
clearly and well. When the last enlarge- 
ment of the franchise took place in England, 
Mr. Lowe said that an educational system 
must go with it; ‘‘we must endeavor,” he 
said, ‘‘to prevail upon our future masters to 
learn to read and write.” Now that we 
have made women in part mistresses of the 
situation in regard to our school questions, 
we must insist upon their knowing all about 
the school laws that it is possible to teach. 
And not the school-laws alone, but even the 
lawsof public meetings, the methods of suc- 
cess, the practical principles by which an 
important measure is achieved and victory 
is organized—this they need to learn. This 
however is chiefly learned in the difficult 
school of practice; but so far as the school- 





laws are concerned, they can be set before 
every one, by systematic effort. 

These things are enough to begin with; 
but it will be the duty, I should say, of ev- 
ery advocate of Woman in Massachusetts, 
whether with tongue or pen, to give more 
space hereafter to educational matters, as 
being the new sphere now open for her ac- 
tion. Just as the civil war brought all mil- 
itary studies and practices into a promi- 
nence that has now passed away; so are the 
educational questions now the questions es- 
pecially assigned for Woman. They are 
put into her hands, in Massachusetts; if she 
accepts them with absolute promptness and 
thoroughness, all else will come in time; if 
she fails to accept them, it will be many 
years ere she has another opportunity. 

?. W. &. 





LETTER FROM MRS. HUWE. 


Dear Friends of the Club and the Journal: 
Behold me, arrived in Rome, after many 
wanderings, of which my last letter told 
only the beginning. From Cairo, the steam- 
er carried me away, like the strong wings 
of a vision. I saw wondrous things and 
wondrous people, and had only to grieve at 
my own inability to grasp the whole aspect 
and meaning of a world so multifarious. I 
suppose that the temples of Egypt are known 
to most of you by photographs and engrav- 
ings. To me they seemed very familiar in 
their general outline and aspect. Their ef- 
fect, however, remains novel and indescrib- 
able, The immense labor bestowed upon 
their construction, the variety and fertility 
of design, the pomp and glory of the histor- 
ic records, and the utter desolation of their 
present surroundings, — these contrasts 
give a lesson concerning the vicissitudes of 
human affairs which is not easily overlook- 
ed or forgotten. The barbarous Arabs are 
the sole inhabitants of these regions. Pit- 
eous creatures, naked and squalid, with 
great natural endowments, strong, flect of 
foot, graceful and polite by nature, but 
wanting almcst every condition of human 
society, without literature, laws, or arts of 
any kind. I have seen an Egyptian mother, 
on a day which was cold to her, try to wrap 
her nursing baby in a rag of muslin no big- 
ger than « pocket handkerchief. The baby 
was shivering, and she had nothing else 
with which to cover it. I have seen the in- 
habitants of a village squatting around 
small fires of cane and thorn bush, warming 
their hands and feet, before they retired to 
the bare, dark mud walls which were all the 
home they had. At this town, I remember 
to have observed three little naked children 
burrowing in a hole, and hugging each oth- 
er for warmth. As we turned to depart, a 
handsome woman met us, dressed in black 
silk, with bracelets of silver, her hair smooth- 
ly arranged. We said: ‘‘Gewahsee?” (danc- 
ing-girl?) She answered: ‘‘ Wihed,” (yes). 
These very Arab children, taken from their 
homes, and taught in the mission schools, 
learn to read in a few days, and make rapid 
advances in such studies as are open to them. 
Their natural intelligence is therefore very 


great. 

Our land-experiences seemed to flower 
out of our river-voyage, like brilliant blos- 
soms from asilver stem. The steamer made 
her run in the daytime. Either just before 
or just after nightfall, we came to anchor 
near some village orlarge town. The plank 
was put in place, and a pole secured on one 
side of it for us to hold by in passing to the 
shore. When the waning light permitted, 
we used to wander through the streets of 
towns, or through the tilled fields. The 
Fellahin, as the peasantry are called, seem 
to be very laborious people. They cultivate, 
as you know, by irrigation. All their fields 
are crossed by little canals into which they 
pump the water of the Nile. Sometimes 
this pumping is effected by a wheel to which 
a bullock is attached. But one sees often- 
est a primitive contrivance by which two 
small buckets are filled with water, and 
then turned so as to pour it into the trench 
which conducts it along the border and 
through the center of the field of grain. 
Much ploughing we also saw, with unequal 
yoking together of a camel and a cow or 
donkey. The plough itself consisted of a 
pole and cross-piece, by the aid of which a 
long crooked stake was dragged along, 
scratching a furrow. 

But [| am attempting to describe our 
steamer and excursion life. Our dinner 
was at 6 Pp. M., and with the dessert daily 
came the head-dragoman, whose appearance 
was hailed from all the tables by cries of 
Mohammed! speech! Mohammed was a tall 
Arab, in Arab attire, and with some knowl- 
edge of the English tongue. The happiest 
moment of his day was probably that in 
which he stood to try the effect of his elo- 
quence on us. As he came down the cabin 
stairs, he blew a blast upon a small brass 





horn, of which he was very proud. This 
discourse usually ran thus: ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, ding-dong (the bell) at six to 
morrow morning, (groans of no, no!) break- 
fast at seven—donkeys at eight, and I will 
show you the—(here followed the name of 
the monuments we were to visit.) Such 
is my most trust worthy information.” 

Things took place quite in the order an- 
nounced by Mohammed. By eight o’clock 
in the morning we were usually ready to 
mount our donkeys, which waited for us in 
a group near the landing, with a donkey 
boy for each beast. Each saddle bore the 
name of its temporary owner, legibly writ- 
ten, for the saddles had been brought from 
Cairo, where each of the riders had chosen 
one. Having mounted, the troop rode off, 
sometimes passing over very rough roads, 
sometimes clambering up steep hills and 
cliffs, the donkey boys taking great care 
that we should not slip from our saddles. 
The donkeys of Egypt are wonderfully easy 
in their gait, and as gentle as possible. They 
sometimes stumble and fall, under a heavy 
rider, and it never surprised us to hear that 
a certain divine, of weighty proportions, 
had been down. He was always up again 
in another minute, laughing at his mishap. 

The Egyptian temples are usually built at 
some distance from the banks of the river. 
They differ somewhat in design, and still 
more in ornamentation. The first feature 
that strikes one is the massive pylon, 
through whose open portal one enters the 
inner courts, adorned with rows of columns, 
some of which clearly imitate the palm-tree 
intheir form. The walls astonish one by their 
solidity. They are often covered with fres- 
cos which strangely reveal to us the life of 
the far-distant past. The trades and the 
fashions of those ancient times appear in 
these pictorial records, as well as the pomps 
of victory. There are many scenes of sacri- 
fice, the king himself, always recognizable 
by his head-dress, offering incense to the 
gods, who are usually the trio, Isis, Osiris, 
and their son Horus. In some places one 
sees the representation of a friendly banquet 
—the table spread with fowls well-trussed, 
fruits and vegetables. Elsewhere, one sees 
the sacred boat of the Dead, not the ciassic 
Charon, but a bark with acanopy, in which 
the dead body is carried to the place of its 
final deposit. Conspicuous among all other 
representations are those of the victories of 
Egyptian monarchs. The king usually 
stands in a chariot drawn by prancing 
horses. He sometimes holds a score or 
more of captives by the hair of their heads, 
as if hecouid, with one fatal blow, sever all 
these heads from the bodies to which they 
belong. The varieties of dress among the 
captives show the great extent of the regions 
conquered. Among them are bands of men 
clothed from head to foot, and wearing 
gloves, in token of the cold countries from 
which they come. 

Hatasin, Queen and Regent, has an hon 
ored place among the sovereigns of Egypt. 
You may be sure that I studied her fine 
obeiisk with especial interest. 

I spoke, just now, of the nakedness of the 
poor children. Let me say that wherever 
the mothers had decent clothing, the babies 
also were clothed and adorned, according 
to the tasteof theregion. Brass nose-rings, 
rings in the upper half of the ear, and horn 
bracelets might not seem to us appropriate 
ornaments for infancy. In the neighbor- 
hood of the first Cataract, I saw little crea- 
tures thus disfigured, but exhibited by their 
mothers with great pride. I must now say 
farewell, dear friends, lest my pages should 
unhandsomely crowd the columns of the 
Woman's JouRNAL, whose small magical 
mirror follows me everywhere, showing 
me what you, industrious ones, are doing, 
and what I myself long to be about. 

J. W. HL 

Rome, March 10, 1879. 





ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE REFORM 
BILL OF 1867. 


“D'Israeli, and he alone, saved the Tory 
Cabinet and the Tory party by a bold and 
audacious, and as the event proved, a most 
sagacious measure, the proposition to his 
patrician followers that they should adopt 
a policy of household Suffrage. It was haz- 
ardous to propose such a movement to the 
party, still more to suggest it to the country. 
But he showed them the alternatives, to 
concede household Suffrage, or to retire 
from the delights of office. The Household 
Suffrage Bill was passed, and D'Israeli was 
hailed as a benefactor to England, who de- 
served well of his country, and was the hero 
of the hour,”—Life of Lord Beaconsfield, by 
G. W. Towle. 

Thus the partial enfranchisement which 
women now enjoy in Great Britain is due to 
the present Prime Minister, Lord Beacons- 
field. Cc. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lapy ANNA Gore Lanoron left £1000 
by will to Girton College. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHaw will preach for the 
Religious Society of East Dennis the com- 
ing year, 

Miss Mary F. Eastman preached with 
great acceptance to the Unitarian Society at 
Neponset last Sunday. 

Princess Loutse, of Canada, is at work 
on a portrait of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, which 
she intends to present to that fair woman. 

Miss Kate Freip will recite, at the 
Shakspearean celebration to be held at 
Stratford during the present month, a dedi- 
catory address written for her by Dr. West- 
land Marston. 

Miss Dons, a graduate from the Edin 
burgh School of Cookery, and holder of a 
first-class diploma from South Kensington, 
is giving the ladies of Washington lessons 
in cooking at Lincoln Hall. 

Mrs. A. R. Atpricu, of the Florence 
Kindergarten School, is to sail in May for 
Europe, to be absent one year to study the 
kindergarten and other systems of education 
there. Mrs. W. N. Hailman, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., takes her place at Florence. 

Miss Ansre Copy, formerly head nurse 
at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children on Codman avenue, left Bos 
ton Wednesday evening for missionary work 
in Japan, under the auspices of the Wo 
men’s Missionary Society, though, it is said 
Park Street Church has a special interest in 
her going. Her field is Onalaska, a station 
about a hundred miles from Yokohama. 

MMe. BERLADsKAYA, has just received 
the degree of doctor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, after having defended at a 
public meeting her thesis, ‘‘On the Struct- 
ure of the Arteries.”” This paper was spoken 
of in the highest terms by Prof. Charcot. 
Mme. Berladskaya is the second lady who 
has received the degree of doctor of medi 
cine at Paris, the first having been Mme. 
Goncharoff. 

Mrs. FLETCHER WEBSTER is in Washing- 
ton, where she has been unsuccessfully try- 
ing to sell to Congress and to the Depart- 
ment of State the portraits of Daniel Web- 
ster and of Lord Ashburton, which graced 
the library at Marshfield, Mass., and were 
among the few relics saved when the Web- 
ster mansion was burned. It is possible 
that W. W. Corcoran may purchase them 
for the art gallery which he endowed. 

Miss SELMA Bore, of Finland, Russia, 
whose name is familiar to musical people 
through the ‘‘Lays of Finland and Sweden ’ 
introduced by her, has teen giving orches- 
tral concerts in Philadelphia, New York, 
Providence and New Bedford, illustrating 
Swedish and Finland music, which she 
claims to be the oldest in the world. The 
programmes, which are unique, consist of 
folk songs, many of them of great antiqui- 
ty, arranged for orchestra by Finnish com- 
posers; national airs, marches and hymns; 
and a remarkable overture to the Finnish 
opera ‘‘Kullervo,” by Filip von Schwatz. 
That the national characteristics of the songs 
may be preserved, Miss Borg conducts the 
orchestra in person, answering all cavil, 
doubt or question .as to fitness and ability 
by simply doing it. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
of Somerville,{ N. J., who pursued a full 
theological course at Oberlin, and was or- 
dained many years ago as an Orthodox min- 
ister at South Butler, N. Y., where she was 
for some years pastor of a Congregational! 
church, has since her marriage been occu 
pied by duties not less sacred. She has 
meanwhile continued her habits of study, 
and has repeatedly been received with honor 
as an author. Her religious thought and 
experience have had a chance to mature; 
and now that she has led her children well 
into the path of life, she finds herself in full 
possession of ripened powers, and strongly 
drawn alike by her tastes and her convic- 
tions toward the public work to which her 
earlier years were consecrated. But the 
free and quiet processes of growth have not 
followed the line of her early creed; she 
has now eome into substantial sympathy 
with that form of Unitarianism which builds 
on seriousness of character, and which i» 
alike respectful to the past and huspitable 
to the light of the present. Ifthe judgment 
of those who know her well and the im 
pression given by her address before the 
Women’s Congress of 1876 may be taken at 
par, she will bring to the work of pulpi: 
and parish a mind well-disciplined and weli 
furnished, a devout and earnest spirit, and 
an address at once pleasing and effective. 
Both on personal and public grounds, we 
trust Mrs. Blackwell may soon be in the 
way to know those whose fellowship and 
service she covets to share. 
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BY JAMES FRECMAN CLARKE. 





Sweet flower, be thou atype to me, 
Of blameless joy and mirth, 
Of widely scattercd sympathy, 
Embracing all God's earth— 
Of early blooming piety, 
And unpretending worth. 
—Exchange. 





SUN AND SEA. 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON, 


The Sun cried to the laughing Sea, 
“Leave thy sweet wiling! 

Hast thou no depths of love in thee, 
Too deep for smiling?” 

Bat ever, till the day was done, 

The Sea turned laughing to the Sun. 

But in the darkness and the storm, 
Could he discover 

What terrors toss, what fears deform 
His laughing lover? 

Oh! vainly love prays love be sad, 

When his mere presence makes her glad. 

—London Spectator. 
«> o_—___——_- 


TO THE FIRST ROBIN. 
BY FRANCES. L. MACE. 


Welcome again, from the land of the summer, 
Bird in the maple, with jubilant song! 
Nodding and singing thy rapturous greeting— 
Where hast thou stayed from our garden so long? 
Often the little ones looked from the window 
When the soft snowflakes fell fleecy and dumb, 
Saying, ‘‘See, mother, the white bees are swarming, 
When will they go and the red robins come?” 
locked on the bough of the silver-leafed maple, 
Hast thou one sigh for the orange and palm? 
Could the magnolia’s sweet-scented blossoms 
Waft o’er thy sleep a more exquisite balm? 
Bird of the North!thou has winged thy way homeward. 
Led by a love that was constant and strong; 
On the same bough that in other days rocked thee 
Build a new nest, but, oh! sing the old song. 
Herald art thou of the pageant approaching— 
The floral procession of summer, our queen; 
Let the winds listen, and hasten the sunbeams 
To spread for her chariot a carpet of green. 
Bid the trees hang out their banners of welcome, 
Red and white banners of beautiful bloom! 
Sing, happy bird! till thy comrade, advancing, 
Shall rout the !ast spectre of winter and gloom. 
— Cottage Hearth. 
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AN EXPERIENCE, 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


A common spring of water, sudden welling, 
Unheralded, from some unseen impelling, 
Unrecognized, began his life alone. 

Arare and haughty vine looked down above him, 
Unclasped her climbing glory, stooped to love him, 
And wreathed herself about his curb of stone. 

Ah, happy fount! content, in upward smiling, 

To feel no life but in her fond beguiling, 

To see no world but through her veil of green! 

And happy vine, secure, in downward gazing, 

To find one theme his heart forever praising— 

The crystal cup a throne, and she the queen! 
Ispeak. I grew about him, ever dearer; 

The water rose to meet me, ever nearer; 

The water passed, one day, this curb of stone. 

Was it a weak escape from righteous boundings, 

Or yet a righteous scorn of false surroundings? 

I only know I live my life alone. 

Alone? The smiling fountain seems to chide me— 
The constant fountain, rooted still beside me, 

And speaking wistful words I toil to hear; 

Ah, how alone! The mystic words confound me 
And still the awakened fountain yearns beyond me 
Streaming to some unknown I may not near. 

“Oh, list,”’ he cries, “the wondrous voices calling! 

I hear a hundred streams in silver falling; 

I feel the far-off pulses of the sea. 

Oh, come!" Then all my length beside him faring, 
I strive and strain for growth, and soon, despairing, 
1 pause and wonder where the wrong can be. 

Were we not equal? Nay, I stooped, from climbing, 
To his obscure, to list the golden chiming, 

So low to all the world, so plain to me. 

Now ‘twere some broad, fair streamlet, onward tend- 


ing, 
Should mate with him. and both, serenely blending, 
Move in a grand accordance to the eea. 
I tend not so; I hear no voices calling; 
I have no care for rivers silver-falling; 
I hate the far-off sea that wrought my pain. 
Oh, for some spell of change, my life new-aiming! 
Or best, by spells his too much life reclaiming, 
Hold all within the fountain-curb again! 
—Kachange. 


EMMELINE’S CHILDREN. 


[A Story for Mothers.] 
BY KATE CLARK. 








“Yes,” said Emmeline’s mother, looking 
solemnly out on Emmeline’s green lawn, 
through Emmeline’s plate-glass windows, 
‘Yes, Emmeline’s children are bright, nice 
children,—but they aren’t brought up, after 
all,—well, not as I brought up my children.” 

*‘No,” said Mrs. Hall, the intelligent-look- 
ing neighbor who was calling. “Yet I 
think Mrs. Toplin is a very amiable and 
sensible woman.” 

“IT trust,” said Mrs. Freed, Emmeline’s 
mother, straightening up, ‘‘I trust that all 
my daughters are that.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Hall, coloring a 
little, ‘‘but I meant to say, that I saw no 
reason why she should not bring up her 
children well.” 

«You see,” explained Emmeline’s mother, 
‘‘Emmeline, though she has four children, 
is a young, inexperienced girl still—not yet 
thirty—and she does put a great deal of con- 
fidence in her own judgment and in Mr. 
Toplin’s—who is after all, 4 mere boy, with 
all his dignity—only a year or so older than 
herself—more than in mine or anybody’s 
else. Then Louisa, my eldest daughter, 
thinks that she knows more than any of us, 
and tries to dictate, even to me! And Hester, 
only seventeen, as she is, turns all we say 
into ridicule, so perhaps it is not strange 
that Emmeline gets confused over the dif- 
ferences in our opinions, for we all have 
opinions about those darling children. My 





other married daughter, you know, Mrs. 
Hall, lives at the west, so that we do not 
know much of her children. How I wish 
that her husband would come to Connecti- 
cut and live near the rest of us!” 

Mrs. Hall smiled to herself as Emmeline’s 
voluble mother paused at length, and felt 
thankful that no more of Emmeline’s rela- 
tives were on the ground to give advice con- 
cerning the bringing up of the much-man- 
aged little Toplins, whose really sensible 
parents were regarded, as too many men and 
women of thirty are regarded by their anx- 
ious elders, as ‘‘mere children,” and utterly 
incapable of training families, which the 
Lord for some inscrutable reason, has al- 
lowed them to possess and provide for. 

“One more adviser,” thought the cheery 
little lady, as she tripped away, ‘‘would 
completely destroy those poor little chil- 
dren.” But fortunately the married sister 
seemed firmly established a thousand miles 
away. 

Everyone thought that when Emmeline 
Freed married Mr. Harry Toplin, a clever, 
enterprising young fellow, of good family 
and in every way a suitable match for her, 
and settled down within a stone’s throw of 
her old home, in a handsome cottage pre- 
sented by her fond father, that she was very 
fortunate. Benton was the village in which 
she had been born and brought up, where 
she was a universal favorite, and where her 
father was a wealthy and respected citizen. 
Therefore, unlike many who marry and re- 
move to distant places, she and her husband 
had no position to make, nor recognition to 
work for. ‘Very fortunate indeed,” was 
the universal verdict. Perhaps shrewd, 

young Toplin felt occasional misgivings, 
when, early in their married life, he some- 
times found his wife weeping after a visit 
from her mother, which had been fraught 
with chiding because the front stairs were 
dusty or the windows bespattered—that it 
might have been just as well for them to go 
out into the world awhile, till they should 
learn to ‘‘keep house,” and manage things a 
little for themselves. Gradually he grew 
more impatient, and actually told poor, 
frightened Emmeline whom he adored, that 
if that ‘“‘confounded mother and sister of 
hers did not stop their meddling, he would 
order them out of the house.” 

Such remarks did not soothe the little, 
wounded woman as completely as he might 
have wished, but they, perhaps, served as 
good a purpose in teaching her that such 
petty little trials as she had suffered, had 
much better be kept to herself than con 
tfided to a husband, whom they only torment 
ed, and gradually she came to “‘suffer and be 
still.” If Emmeline Toplin had only had 
the strength of mind to insist, even at the 
risk of a little unpleasantness, unon her own 
and her husband’s sole right and title to the 
government of their own affairs, she would 
have been saved some years of small but 
exquisite torture. 

Fortunately Emmeline Toplin had a sister 
Hester, who was growing up into a bright 
young woman, with all of Emmeline’s com- 
mon-sense and a fund of wit, and a keen 
sense of justice besides, which did wonders 
for her long-suffering sister, for, as the four 
little Toplins had one by one appeared upon 
the scene, the situation grew more and more 
intolerable. Varieties of herb-tea and gruel, 
patterns of this and patterns of that, symp- 
toms constantly detected of whooping cough 
or measles, dreadful defects in the dressing 
and general ordering of the children, which 
defects grandma or Aunt Louisa were con- 
tinually discovering, made the young moth- 
er’s life a series of perplexities, which in a 
small way rivalled that strung-out complex- 
ity, the thirty years’ war. In this conflict, 
perhaps, Hester might be said to have played 
the part of a spared Gustavus, and the mas- 
ter-spirit of Richelieu, in the person of Mr. 
Toplin, came off really triumphant. 

Perhaps a description of a few days in the 
Toplin family may throw light upon the 
solution of domestic difficulties in some 
other suffering household. 

It was six o’clock of a bright, cold winter 
evening. Dinner was just over, and Mrs. 
Toplin, had hung her silver towels on their 
white frames and left the dining-room to 
neat-handed Phyllis. The children were 
having a famous frolic in the library with 
their father, and while their mother brought 
in the baby’s little Wrapper and night gown 
to undress her before the blazing fire, papa 
gathered the three boys about him to listen 
toa wonderful story, which the year old 
baby applauded and laughed at with the 
greatest apparent intelligence. Suddenly, 
in walked grandma, who was received up- 
roariously, and in whose lap Master Ted, 
her especial pet, settled down to be un- 
dressed. 

“Don’t you think, Emmeline,” said the 
tender-hearted old lady, “that Ted and 
Willie had better sit up alittle while after 
the babies go to bed? You put them all to 
bed absurdly early. You always sat up till 
the rest went to bed after you were as big 
as Gerty there.” 

If Mrs. Toplin had been wise, she would 
have said that their present mode of life 
seemed to agree with them, that they ap- 
peared to get none too much sleep; and 
that they had better go to bed as usual; but 
she smiled weakly, and thinking ‘‘How fond 
mother is of them!”’ said, ‘‘Well—perhaps— 
a little while.” 





So, though their father frowned for a 
moment, the fun went on, and for an hour 
longer the children basked in the firelight, 
listening to exciting stories, and getting so 
thoroughly tired out that the next day they 
were ‘‘contrary” enough. No connection 
appeared between the two things at the time, 
but on the several occasions afterward, dur- 
ing the winter, when a similar occurrence 
took place, similar states prevailed the next 
day among the children, until Mrs, Toplin 
returned to the old way of putting all the 
boys to bed early. This caused her to be 
denounced as ‘‘fussy”. What is there about 
that word that stings us so? 

“Goodness, Emmeline!” said Grandma 
Freed, coming in one frosty morning when 
Ted and Willie were about going out fora 
brisk run in the snow, and their mother 
was arranging them with uncommon care, 
‘‘What are you putting a comforter on Wil- 
lie for? You'll smother the child.”’ 

“Do you think so?” said Mrs. Toplln, 
meekly, “che has some cold, and the ther- 
mometer is lower than before this winter.” 

‘But you see,” protested grandma, ‘‘that 
you'll make him so tender that he will be 
unable to endure anything. Don’t, I be- 
seech you!” So the woolen comforter came 
off. Willie had that night a hard attack of 
croup, and though nothing was said about 
the comforter, it was worn thereafter till 
Aunt Hester knit a new and uncommonly 
stylish one for each of the boys. There is 
no doubt that occasional injury is done by 
over-wrapping children, but more are killed 
by too little than too much, and the tender 
throat of a child who has already a slight 
cold settled upon him, should always be 
well protected. 

The same disparity of opinion as in the 
comforter case prevailed in the Freed fami- 
ly regarding the covering of the children’s 
beds. Aunt Louisa, who was a very warm- 
blooded person, told Mrs. Toplin that if she 
were obliged to sleep under a pair of blank- 
ets, a comfortable and a counterpane in a 
room heated by a furnace, she should ‘‘die.” 

‘Perhaps it is too much,” said Emmeline 
gently, ‘‘but the thermometer stands at 45 
every morning in their room, and it is never 
over 60, unless they are ill.” 

“O Emmeline!” said her sister, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘you live by a thermometer over here! 
When I saw Harry bringing up a new one 
the other day, I felt like seizing it; you will 
thermometer those children to death! 

One consequence of this ‘‘confabulation” 
was that the chamber-maid had orders to 
remove the comfortables from the children’s 
beds. A second was that after Mr. Toplin 
had to get up at midnight for three succes- 
sive nights to put something extra over the 
children, in response to a pitiful ‘‘I’m cold,” 
the comfortables were reinstated. A third 
consequence was that Mr. Toplin caught 
cold in leaving his warm bed, and had a 
bad time with a rheumatic knee, in which 
his colds usually settled. 

Hester remarked on hearing of the ori- 
gin of Harry’s rheumatism, ‘‘That’s Louisa’s 
idea, I know! she thinks that nature has 
created her a better thermometer than ever 
Fahrenheit made. Do remember, Emme- 
line, that science and Louisa will never 
agree about running a family!” 

Dismay and agitation among the Toplins! 
Grandma heard the commotion as she sat 
quietly sewing across the lawn, and came 
running over. Brown paper, ice, camphor, 
arnica and Pond’s Extract, were scattered 
about the nursery in wild confusion. 

‘‘What is it? What is it?” cried the dis- 
tracted grandmother. 

“Ted had fallen down stairs,” said the 
pale mother, who sat trembling from her 
fright, bathing the little fellow’s bumped 
forehead, and soothing his cries as best she 
could, 

“Oh, is that all?” said grandma, in great 
apparent relief, ‘‘Nothing but a bump! I 
thought it must be a broken limb, at least. 
Only a bump!” 

Here Aunt Hester rushed in, breathless 
with excitement. 

‘‘What’s all this screaming, Emmeline? 
Oh, you precious boy! What a bump! 
Mercy! bumps all around! I’m afraid it 
will be a permanent injury to him. O, Em- 
meline!” and Aunt Hester actually began 
to cry. 

“Foolish girl!” said Mrs. Freed, quite 
disgusted at the simplicity of her daughters, 
“Bumps do children good, make them 
smart.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Emmeline deprecat- 
ingly; ‘‘doesn't Dr. Jenkins, who is certain- 
ly very sensible, say that they are the cause 
of no end of brain trouble and stupidity?” 

‘‘Nonsense, nonsense!” protested the old 
lady, stoutly; ‘“‘Why, Louisa there got a 
bump every day of her life, I should say, 
till she was five or six years old.” 

“There!” said hot-blooded Aunt Hester, 
rashly, ‘‘I never knew before what was the 
matter with Louisa! Let us be thankful 
that the rest of us were preserved from 
bumps.” 

Then Hester ran away, but as Aunt Loui- 
sa entered the house in time to hear the 
close of the conversation, there was a ‘‘cold- 
ness” ir the Freed family for several days. 

In many counselors there may be safety 
in most cases, but in the bringing up of 
children the opinion of their father and 
mother, if they be careful and conscientious 
persons, is generally worth more than that 





of adozen counselors, no matter how ex- 
perienced and intelligent they may be, As 
for Mrs. Freed’s “bump” theory, it is that 
honestly held by many good mothers, to 
whom sacred tradition has handed it down. 

Let us be thankful that with many of its 
kindred it is now exploded!” 

Willie,” said Mrs. Toplin, half-timidly, 
to her second son, aged five, one day when 
the horses stood before the door, “] am 
going driving with papa and the babies, 
and Aunt Louisa has kindly offered to sit 
with you and Teddie till we come back; 
good-bye, dear;” and she stooped to kiss 
him. 

Master Willie’s face had been puckering 
during the whole of his mother’s address, 
and at its close, instead of accepting the 
offered caress, he burst into a series of ve- 
hement sobs. 

“I— want —to—go—too!” be brought 
forth at length with great ferocity. 

‘“‘What a wailing!” cried Aunt Hester, 
rushingin. ‘‘Whatis it? I certainly thought 
Mary Anderson was over here playing 
Juliet!” 

Mamma had just whispered something 
to the recalcitrant Willie, which had a 
soothing effect. Aunt Louisa had began 
to explain the situation, when she observed 
Mrs. Toplin’s whisper. 

“There!” she exclaimed, with considera- 
ble vexation; ‘‘you are bribing that boy, 
Emmeline Toplin! You will make a merce- 
nary wretch of him! And he will get so 
that he won’t do anything unless he is paid 
for it!” 

* But,” argued Mrs. Toplin, ‘I cannot 
stop now for argument or a whipping; 
Harry is waiting.” 

“Good for you,”’ whispered Aunt Hester. 
Then majestically waving her hand to her 
eldest sister, ‘‘Louisa, retire!” 

‘Not at all,” said Aunt Louisa, (at which 
Master Willie, whose little ears were wide 
open, was greatly edified.) ‘Now Teddie 
never is hired, why not treat Willie in the 
same way?” 

‘‘Because,” began Mrs. Toplin hesitating- 
ly. 

‘“‘Because,”’ said her busband, suddenly 
appearing from the hall, whither Willie's 
cries had summoned him; ‘‘because Teddie 
was always treated just so till he was old 
enough to understand reasons. Willie can’t 
reason, and till he can, he must be treated 
as babies always are. Come, Emmeline,’ 
and they drove away. 

‘‘Why wili you?” said Hester peevishly 
to her sister, when they were left to them- 
selves, ‘‘Youseem to want to find fault just 
for the fun of it. You certainly wouldn’t 
have whipped the child?” 

‘Whipped him!” said Aunt Louisa in 
horror; ‘‘I never would whip children!” 

“Oh, bring them up by love!” sneered 
Hester. 

“Yes,” said Miss Freed bravely. ‘I 
would bring them up by love.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs, Freed, entering 
at that moment. ‘‘That’s it; bring them up 
by love.” 

“Didn’t you ever whip your children?” 
said Hester, turning to her mother. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Freed promptly, 
‘your father always did that—always.” 

“It makes no difference who did it,” said 
Hester triumphantly. ‘The family was 
properly chastised, and every family ought 
to be; though I agree with Emmeline and 
Harry, that whipping should be very rare 
after a child is four or five years old.” 

**You poor little thing!” said her mother, 
compassionately. ‘‘You know nothing of 
life!” 

‘I do know this,” said Miss Hester disre- 
spectfully, ‘‘that the best behaved families 
that I know are the ones in which the rod 
is sometimes used, and in spite of four in op- 
position to Emmeline’s punishing, I notice 
that the children are the better for it!” and 
Miss Hester swept away. 

Indeed, Mrs. Toplin’s “‘whippings,” though 
not frequent were a source of edification no 
doubt, to her little family. She seldom 
punished out of passion or caprice, but no 
matter how judicious her course, Mrs. 
Freed, like all grandmothers, could never 
see that ‘‘just then” was the proper time to 
punish, and her expostulations and plead- 
ings with her daughter, often conducted in 
the presence of the little culprit, were not 
conducive to ‘‘discipline.” 

An example of her feelings on this sub- 
ject had occurred only a short time before. 
The little Toplins with their mother and 
grandmother were at a party, when Teddie 
came in flourishing a hair-brush. He ran 
through the room brandishing it about, and 
hit one little boy so as to hurt him severely. 

“Teddie!” said gentle Mrs. Toplin with 
unusual severity. 

“Oh, don’t punish the dear child!” said 
grandma, ‘‘he didn’t mean any harm.” 

But Mrs. Toplin murmuring something 
about ‘‘a thoughtlessness as mischievous as 
malice,” marched the little offender into a 
retired room and gave him a sound drub- 
bing. It was her theory, and I am inclined 
to think it a correct one, that the most disa- 
greeable and dangerous children are apt to 
be those whose rough playfulness is regard- 
ed by their affectionate relatives as a good- 
natured outburst of ‘‘spirit,” not to be treat- 
ed at all as an offence. 

At this same entertainment, as at many 
similar ones, a quantity of unhealthy cake, 





pastry, nuts and confectionery was provid- 
ed for the ‘‘refreshment” of the little oues 
and, as usual, Mrs. Toplin had to endure a 
great deal of overt and covert ridicule and 
criticism for forbidding any but the pl: 
est of it to her little flock. 

“It never hurts my children to eat what 
they like,” said a woman, the mother of ten 
children, four of whom were stil] living 
The rest had died of mumps, or meningitis, 
or something of that sort,—nothing of 
course at all connected w‘th eating rich and 
indigestible food. She might, perhaps, 
have reasoned that if the force expended by 
those poor little children on the digestion of 
useless dainties, had been put into reserve 
vigor and ‘‘constitution,” they would not 
have fallen such easy victims to the first 
prevailing disease. This mother was the 
one, too, whose children all went to schoo} 
at the age of three, at six were accomplish- 
ed geographers and mathematicians, and at 
twenty, if not in their graves, as lackadais. 
aical and unenergetic as any other precoci- 
ties. The strength those poor little brains 
were forced to absorb was given at the ex. 
pense of their bodies, and how could they 
resist when attacked by disease, or how sup. 
ply new force for the new and severe re. 
quirements of their maturer life? But rich 
food and forced intellectual activity ‘never 
hurt her children,” because no immediate 
effects seemed to follow! Oh! the cry of 
the children! The good Lord will not let 
it always go up in vain. 

At last accounts, ‘‘Emmeline’s children” 
were all alive and well, and the hands of 
Mrs. Toplin were still held up vigorously 
by her husband and Aunt Hester. As long 
as that is the case, there is a fair prospect 
that her children will grow up to be healthy 
and virtuous men and women; and that 
I take it, is just what the world wants to- 
day. 

Philadelphia, April 11, 1879. 
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THE SENSES OF WOMEN. 
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‘‘Trimontaine,” in her interesting article 
upon ‘Special Aptitudes of Women,” ina 
recent issue of the JouRNAL, touched upon 
a question which I do not remember ever to 
have heard discussed. 

She queries whether ‘‘the senses of sight, 
hearing and touch are more, or less, or only 
equally accurate in Woman compared with 
Man.” The writer goes on to describe a 
visit to the Estey organ manufactory, in 
which a number of women were found em- 
ployed in ‘‘voicing” and tuning the instru- 
ment, or rather the reeds which were to 
form the most important part of the instru- 
ment, She says: ‘‘The most dextrous man- 
ipulation with delicate tools gave the re- 
quired soft, sweet and pure quality for 
which the Estey organ is celebrated.” 

Now this tuning and voicing the instru- 
ment is a process than which none in the 
whole manufacture is more important. The 
tuning, in particular, is now nearly monop- 
olized by women, and is it not a significant 
fact that this work, on which the reputa- 
tion of their organs so largely depends, 
should be entrusted to women by Messrs. 
Estey & Co.? They are keen-sighted busi- 
ness men and would not take this step un- 
less they considered the senses of touch and 
hearing to be more acute in women than in 
men. 

I have heard, moreover, but cannot vouch 
for the truth of the assertion, that it was a 
woman who invented the peculiar system 
of voicing which has done so much toward 
making this organ famous. 

In regard to the sense of hearing it is 
well-known that the investigations of Dr. 
Lawson Taft proved that the feminine ear, 
as arule, is able to perceive higher notes 
?. e. sounds having a greater number of vi 
brations per second, than the masculine 
ear. The highest notes recognizable by the 
human ear have between 41,000 and 42,000 
vibrations per second. 

As to the senses of touch, and sight ir 
combination, we might collect a good many 
illustrations to prove their acuteness and 
delicacy among women, especially as th 
result of systematic training. In the giv 
ernment departments, at the Capitol, the 
greatest experts in counting money and cle- 
tecting counterfeits, are, it is said, found 
among the women, whose salaries rangé 
from $900 to $1800. A writer in the Sve” 
tifie American says: ‘‘Diamond-cutting 
above all other mechanical labor requires 
extreme delicacy of touch and nice pe! 
ception of form and color, which are qua.i 
ties inborn in the majority of women, but 
which nearly all men are compelled to use 
much practice to acquire.” He adds in this 
connection that in April 1877, twenty-three 
young women were engaged in cutting avd 
polishing diamonds in superior style, 2! 
Roxbury, having been instructed by Mr. 
Henry D. Morse. 

An article in Harper’s Monthly upon 
‘‘Houdin,” the celebrated conjuror, contait'= 
the following paragraph: 

“The alter ego of all jugglers is the in- 
visible hand whose action the audience ‘s 
totally unconscious of; (the writer refers t© 
the conjurer’s assistant, hidden from view: 
whose attention never swerves for an 1" 
stant; whose sleight of hand nearly equa's 
the juggler’s; whose rapidity of action 's 
almost marvelous.” ; 

In Houdin’s opinion women are vast!) 
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| 
superior to men for this work, and he had 


experience enough Curing many years to 
know. 

So far as I know, no systematic effort has 
been made to compare the relative perfec- 
tion of the sense of sight between the two 
sexes, but I need not repeat statistics to 
prove the vast disparity which exists be- 
¢ween them in regard to color-blindness. 
The experiments of Dr. Jeffries are so re- 
cent as to be familiar to all, so that it is 
sufficient to say that the defect is nearly 
four times as great among men as among 
women. Your readers may not, however, 
be as well acquainted with the result of 
similar investigations, in Europe. Profs. 
Cohn and Magnus of Breslau examined the 
eyes of 2761 boys, finding seventy-six or 
twenty-seven per cent. color-blind, of 2318 
girls only one was found to be color-blind. 
Among 814 Jewish boys, thirty-four or 
forty-one per cent were thus afflicted, while 
of 836 Jewish girls not one was found with 
this defect. In France, according to M. 
Favre, the proportion of those color-blind 
is one woman to ten men. 

In this country, Daltonism, as it has been 
named, has been found to be alarmingly 
prevalent among the railroad operators and 
switch-tenders, upon whose ability to djs 
cern between red and green may depend 
hundreds of human lives. 

The question will doubtless arise as to 
whether the Daltonism may not be due, not 
to a physical imperfection, but to a lack of 
training in the art of discrimination between 
colors. I heard Prof. Burbank, the geolo- 
gist, advance a similar opinion a few weeks 
ago. If this be so, how can we explain the 
fact that spectacles containing between 
double glasses a layer of gelatine tinted 
with fuchsine, will correct color-blindness? 

The sense of taste I think most house- 
keepers will agree in adjudging to be pretty 
well developed in the case of men in gener- 
al, and yet it will be remembered that it 
was found necessary to have several ladies 
upon the committee which was appointed 
to test the mustard at the Paris Exposition. 
Some suggested that this was done because 
the palates of the women were not stultified 
by the use of tobacco; if this was the trou- 
ble, why was not a committee formed of 
men who did not use the poison? 

Such comparisons are, doubtless, more 
curious than practical in their bearings, 
but if they encourage women to train and 
develope their senses patiently and industri- 
ously, so that they will be able to take a 
high place in the mechanical occupations 
which are opening to them, they will not be 
useless. If they are richly endowed by Na- 
ture, so much the more will she require of 
them. ‘‘To him that hath shall be given.” 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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THE DUTY OF GOVERNING. 


We are in a time of crisis, of social crisis; 
we are passing through a transition state re- 
ligiously, intellectually and socially, and we 
are becoming more and more afraid of sta- 
ting anything as a positive fact, owing to the 
unsettled state of our ideas even on subjects 
which have hitherto been quite out of the 
reach of controversy. We are crossing one 
of those epochs of social life, an epoch of 
change, when old things are passing away 
and when the new have not yetclearly de- 
fined themselves. An intellectually-gifted 
French writer, the late Alfred de Musset, 
thus describes the position that a genera- 
tion so placed holds; he says, in speaking of 
the time that immediately followed the great 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars: ‘‘The present generation, in a word, 
that separates the past from the future, 
which is neither one nor the other, and 
which resembles both, whose children do 
not know at each step they take, whether 
they tread on seeds for the futureor on the 
tubbish of the past.” 

Nothing could better describe our actual 
social state than these pregnant words from 
Alfred de Musset’s pen. Atsuch a time, and 
in the midst of such a society, nothing seems 
so much out of place as dogmatic teaching or 
dogmatic assertion of any kind. We say to 
the preacher : ‘‘What do you know more than 
others; are we not all waiting together for 
some future developments to be made 
in the great problems of life?” Tradition 
has lost its hold, individual authority is also 
weakened. In vain the powerful hierarchy 
of Rome tells of the oneness of her great 
Church Militant, of her unbroken Apostolic 
Succession; neither the age of her doctrines, 
nor the multitude of her votaries will suffice 
to induce us to yield up our faith to her 
keeping. If we leave the church and turn 
to the individual speaking on the ground of 
possessing natural rights or a sacred mission, 
what do we see? The father, the preacher, 
hardly dare speak as those having a right 
to command attention and obedience. The 
German writer, Freytag, in one of his clev- 
er, historical novels of ‘‘Die Ahmen,”’series, 
shows us the state of feeling existing in the 
eleventh century towards parental authority. 
A family of seven brothers in what they 
deem a just cause, are about toexpose them- 

selves to the indignation of the secular and 
spiritual powers of the land. They wait 
for their widowed mother’s decision, and 
one of her elder sons says to the mother as 
spokesman for the rest: ‘‘More than the 








power of King or Bishop did we fear thy 
commands that we should give up our broth- 
er's bride to his enemies.” The parents’ 
authority even over grown-up children was 
greater than the power of Church and State, 
and that ata time when king's and priests 
were almost all-powerful. In our days, 
fathers and mothers, many of them, hesitate 
about enforcing their will upon the little 
ones in the nursery. 

It is true that the lessening of the extreme 
pressure of authority that weighed upon the 
young has not been without its advantages. 
Childhood is certainly happier, and the 
child-nature is left to develop itse!f more in 
its own fashion; but we cannot help feeling 
that in spite of these decided gains, our 
present state of society is not without dan- 
ger for the young. Sterling says that the 
worst education which teaches self-denial is 
better than the best which teaches every- 
thing else and not that. What is self-denial 
but the denial of our natural appetites and 
desires? Why? That we may obey a law 
that is above ourselves, that our own will 
alone should not rule over us, and it follows 
as a matter of course, that it must be a pos- 
itive law, or else it becomes a sort of self- 
imposed penance that may run into all kinds 
of extravagances. It would seem an indis- 
putable fact that thou shalt and thou shalt 
not, must be the beginning of all moral ed- 
ucation. Wedo not say the end but the 
beginning. Matthew Arnold says in his 
justly celebrated work, ‘‘Literature and 
Dogma,” that conduct is three fourths of 
human life, and experience confirms that 
character or conduct isso. Now noconsis- 
tent character can be built up on a less firm 
foundation than obedienceto law. Wecan- 
not reverse the principle that lies at the bot- 
tom of moral and spiritual growth; obey 
and thou shalt know; obedience must come 
first, knowledge afterwards. 

For ourselves, we speculate upon dogma, 
upon the Divine nature instead of setting 
ourselves to do the truth we know; with 
our children, we try to persuade them to 
thinkin our way, which by the nature of 
things they cannot do, instead of giving them 
the blessed habit of obedience, and trusting 
that a later experience will make plain to 
them what seemed arbitrary in our com- 
mands. 

We may rule with love and tenderness 
with no harsh words, but rule we must if 
we would have those committed to our 
charge grow up blessings to themselves or 
to the world. There must be less of those 
‘‘weak and numbing indecisions that never 
could command.” 

Why isit that we, the generation of to 
day, with far greater advantages intellectu- 
ally than had our forefathers, with far clear- 
er and higher conceptions, in the main, of 
the Divine nature, with a deeper insight into 
the truths of revelation, with a more spir- 
itualized knowledge of the doctrines of 
Christianity; why is it that we lack the mor- 
al back-bone th«t characterized our ances- 
tors? And that we are not what we should 
be, considering our great light the most 
hopeful will not deny. 

How few of us resist temptation, how 
few of us have the force not to drift with 
the current, how rare it is now-a-days to 
find a man capable of being a law to him- 
self, uninfluenced by the moral standard of 
those about him! In Puritan times the 
father holding immovable views of duty 
was not afraid to make his willan unchange- 
able law to his child. The child grew up 
with a habit of obedience to law and though 
his opinions changed, though he went with 
the men of his generation, still the right and 
the wrong, the thou shalt and thou shalt not 
lay deep down in his heart. We do not wish 
to go back to the Puritan intellectual or re- 
ligious stand-points; we do not wish to be- 
lieve in witch craft or to pin our faith to 
Calvin’s doctrines,any more than we care to 
discard the use of the telegraph, or to ride 
in a stage-coach in preference to the stezm- 
car; but do we honestly think that we have 
made any advance in moral force since the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers? 

Kate Byam MARTIN. 
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HOME PROTECTION CHRONICLES. 


And it came to pass while the temperance 
men and women were considering how they 
could best hasten the good time coming, 
that the politicians were asking another, 
who shall success Senator Wadleigh? for 
behold the time is near at hand when his 
term of office shall expire. Now the wo- 
men of the State are not allowed to vote any- 
where except at school-meetings, for their 
place is at home, and if they would leave 
their homes long enough to vote, the babies 
would have no one to rock them, and the 
home would be demoralized; still the wives 
and mothers have an interest in the mat- 
ter, and they spake one unto another saying, 
we would surely vote for Henry, whose sur- 
name is Blair; and they said unto their hus- 
bands and sons, behold this man Blair is 
strong of mind, and has firm temperance 
principles, and is a friend of equal Suffrage, 
therefore we will do all in our power to 
cause him to sit in the Senate Chamber of 
our next Congress, and we will cause his 
temperance speech to be circulated through- 
out the length and breadth of our State, that 
the people may know what manner of man 
he is. Woe unto that man who in this en- 








lightened day ignores the God-given rights 
of his wife, of his mother, and sister; for 
behold he shall be elected to stay at home. 
And all men and women who believe in 
temperance and home-protection cry amen. 
And about this time there arose a great 
commotion in the halls of Congress, for 
some of the mighty men were opposed to 
having John Chinaman fora neighbcr, for 
they said, behold he eateth rice, and refuseth 
not an occasional rat, and some said we will 
not have him, but others said ‘‘treat him 
like a Christian, and he will become a good 
citizen.” Now while these men who are 
paid many pieces of silverand gold for their 
much talk, (notwithstanding they are often 
absent from their seats where their duty 
calls them, to visit saloons, ‘‘going across 
the street to see a man,” and taking naps in 
the cloak-room,) that the chief among them, 
even the Vice President, became weary, and 
he called upon another Senator to relieve 
him—he in turn called upon another; and 
it came to pass that a man of dark skin was 
called on to preside over the Senate! Now 
when the people heard that a man of Afri- 
can descent had been so honored, they were 
amazed. But when they heard that the 
wife of the chief ruler was the first to call 
upon the colored Senator’s wife, there was 
great commotion among the women, but 
they were forced to follow in the footsteps 
of their leader.—And Senator Blaine opened 
his mouth and spake these words, ‘I make 
bold to declare that we cannot maintain a 
non-voting class in this country.” Now the 
women asked of one another the question, 
if these few Chinamen who arein the coun- 
try cannot be maintained because they have 
no right to the ballot, what is to become of 
the non-voting millions of women? And 
every one departed and went unto her own 
(husband's) house, for “if a woman would 
know anything, let her ask her husband at 
home.” God save the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States!—Mrs. Wm. Goldsmith in Ports- 
mouth Weekly. 
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“ WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


When the New York Legislature assem- 
bled January 1, it showed a strong repre- 
sentation of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage. Not only were Gen. Jas. H. Husted 
and Mr. Robert H. Strahan, well-known ad- 
vocates of the movement, re-elected, but an 
additional champion was secured in Col. 
J. C. Julius Langbein, who gained distinc- 
tion as a gallant soldier during the war, and 
now stands high at the New York bar. 

The New York City Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, sent to the Legislature, early in Janu- 
ary, a memorial, praying for the passage of 
the following declaratory resolution. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the American Con- 
gress to submit to the people of the United States, 
through their several State Legislatures, an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, prohibiting the 
several States from disfranchising United States 
citizens on account of sex. 


A similar resolution was passed in the 
Michigan Senate, by a vote of sixteen to five. 
This memorial was presented by Gen. Hus- 
ted, Miss Susan B. Anthony appearing and 
addressing the Judiciary Committee, on be- 
half of the memorialists. She had a hear- 
ing in the Assembly Chamber, which was 
crowded by members of the Assembly, Sen- 
ators, and many of the leading citizens. 
Her able arguments produced a profound 
impression. 

The memorial was referred to the Judi 
ciary Committee, where it was recently 
called up by Col. Langbein and received a 
majority report in its favor, by a vote of 
four to three, the affirmative votes being 
cast by Messrs. Strahan, Langbein, Glidden 
and Pearse. 

This is a decided victory for New York, 
as it is the first time that a favorable report 
has ever been obtained from a Judiciary 
Committee in this State. The legislative 
work here being always done at disadvan- 
tage, as there are very few active Suffragists 
in Albany, and the women who are pushing 
the reform elsewhere in the State, can only 
go there at considerable personal expense 
and inconvenience. This winter an active 
system of letter writing has been adopted. 
Friends of the reform have written to the 
prominent Assemblymen, urging them to 
action, with the most successful result. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
city society, held April 30, at the house of 
the President, Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, M. 
D., a very excellent paper was read by Mrs. 
Marie K. Benchley,and resolutions of thanks 
were voted to the Assemblymen above mens 
tioned. L. D. BLAKE. 
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ENTERING THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


As we crossed. the famed Arctic Circle 
we saw, far away to the westward, the four 
isolated peaks of the islands of Thrennen, 
which stand up erect as towers in the ocean, 
as if placed there as sentinels to keep watch 
and ward over the entrance to the Polar 
seas. Nearer to our ship’s course we pass- 
ed the curious Isle of Hestamando, or 
Horseman’s Island, so called by the sailors 
of these seas from the likeness which it is 
supposed to bear to a huge cavalry soldier 
riding through the waves. The fishermen 
always take off their caps and make an obei 
sance to the ‘‘horseman” as their boats float 
past him. L——and I remained on deck 
to watch for the ‘‘midnight sun,” the moun- 
tains to the northward of the Polar Circlo 
being nearly all snow-covered, with many a 


large glacier topping the highest hills, or 

appearing behind the ridges. The lights at 

11:45 rp. m., when the sun appeared as if 

about to set, although it of course did not 

do so, were splendid, and the white-capped 

mountains were covered with a panoply of 

every hue of the rainbow, while the sea 

around was one golden-purple blaze of tiny 

wavelets. The scene presented to us at 

twelve o'clock (midnight) altogether baffles 

description; and a far abler pen than mine 

would be required to do a tithe of justice to 

such a glorious panorama. There, some 

distance above the horizon, we saw the 

blood-red ball of the sun, and so bright was 

the round mass of flame that our eyes could 

scarcely bear to look at it. lts warm rays 
could still be felt, although the wind now 
met us, and a very cold northeasterly breeze 

it was, straight from the frozen shores of 

Spitzbergen; this alone was sufficient to re- 

mind us that we were in a far northern 

land. Noone on deck spoke, and the ex- 
treme stillness and solitude was very strik- 
ing, and the effects solemn. The color of 
the sun was even redder than it is in full 
daylight, but the spectacle cannot be de 

scribed properly by a writer, and can hard- 
ly be imagined by any one who has not been 
in these northern latitudes. The way in 
which the hundreds of huge snow-capped 
mountain peaks and their rugged sides were 
lighted up by the bright rays was almost 
magical ; and the varied colors which danced 
in constant motion upon the snows and on 
the surface of the sea, were worth coming 
all the way from England to gaze upon. 
The sun appeared, as nearly as we could 
judge, to remain quite stationary from a 
quarter to twelve o’clock till about 12;30 a. 
M., when the orb began to rise again slowly; 
and by one o’clock the heavy mists, which 
had been resting for the last two hours on 
the summits of some of the highest moun- 
tains, gradually merged into the skies, and 
as we went down into our berths all nature 
was fully as bright as at midday. Truly it 
was a sight not to be forgotten as long as 
memory lasts. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with epqropetste exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 


and health 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
mebes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 } to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
aa & Co., or by mail. 
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art of the city, in the immediate vicinity 


CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Gold ms and pencils 
Rubber PPencile and Pen- 


AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 


Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
ALBUMS. 


Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street Boston. 6m1 








L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles, 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & COQ, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 
stamp we will send a complete 

W RITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 

match. Our assortment com- 

PE prises the finest French, English 
PA RS. and American papers, ened as 
Grand Quadrill in White, alao 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland papers 

White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finish, Bond 

a in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen A oy also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 

pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, ° 





Artist’ Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures, 46 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
SMedicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies, They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. E27 A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church, tf44 















meee, no wy > 
no sticky fingers A full 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Werd & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 





STON. 


a 


FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 








de over in the newest style. 
of curls made ove y 80 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and Wy" te Lew 
busi di ment of the r, must res 
to Bor 3608. 1 Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. , 

The receipt of the r isasufficient receipt o 
he first cubseription. e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnest] nested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers must remember that to 
send a bill which will cost a three cent 
stamp to a large number of subscribers. in- 
volves a large item of expense, which would 
be saved to us if they will look on the back 
of their JouRNAL envelope and see when 
their money is due, and send it on without 
any notice from us. Our list is remarkably 
well paid up, but some are in arrears. Send 
on at once. 
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CONVENTION IN MILFURD. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Milford, commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, and continuing Wednesday 
the 7th, afternoon and evening. The friends 
in Milford are making ample preparations 
for the comfort of those who come from 
out of town. There is a growing active in- 
terest there, and theconvention promises to 
be one of large interest. 

The speakers for Tuesday evening will be 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell. For Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, and Frederick A. Hinckley. 
It is also expected that citizens of Milford 
and the neighboring towns will participate 
in the discussions and speaking. Let there 
be a large meeting. 
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INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in 
Kokomo, Howard County, on the 14th and 
15th of May, 1879, beginning at 3 0’clock P M., 
onthe 14th. All who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Free entertainment will be 
furnished for those in attendance. Able 
speakers will be present and a meeting of 
more than ordinary interest is anticipated. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President, 

Tamar H. Exxiort, Secretary. 
> 
AN HISTORIC PEN. 


When the bill to secure Schocl Suffrage 
for the women of Massachusetts finally 
passed the House, Dr. Oliver, who has been 
a constant friend of equal rights for women, 
brought the good news to the office of the 
Woman’s JourNAL. In the midst of the 
general rejoicing, Dr. Oliver suggested that 
the pen with which Governor Talbot would 
sign the bill, should be preserved, to hold 
historic rank with that with which Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, 

This suggestion seemed a good one. Ac 
cordingly, Governor Talbot was requested 
to present the pen to Miss Isa E. Gray, whose 
active efforts in behalf of the bill had con- 
tributed so much to its final passage. Gov- 
ernor Talbot promptly sent the pen, and the 
following graceful and cordial letter, which 
will also hold an historic place: 

Dear Mapam.—I accede cheerfully to 
your request in behalf of Miss Gray, for 
the pen with which I had the honor and no 
less the pleasure to sign the bill to enable 
women to vote for members of local School 
Boards. Permit me to offer my hearty con- 

ratulations to you and all your co-laborers 

or this cause, upon its first material triumph 
in Massachusetts, and upon the assurance 
which that action gives of complete success 
in theend. That end, let us all trust, is not 
faraway. Yours very truly, 
Tuomas TALBOT. 

Miss Gray, in whose possession the pen 
now is, has been requested to retain it and 
provide for its preservation, until the time 
which is sure to come arrives, when the 
Massachusetts Historical Society will ac- 
cept and welcome it, as one of its most 
precious relics, L. 8. 
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THE CUNGREGATIONALIST. 


A poor forlorn drunken tramp of half a 
century ago had a maxim that ‘‘A lie well 
stood to was almost as sure to be credited 
as the truth.” 

Our neighbor of the Congregationalist is 
of the same opinion, if one may judge from 
its persistent publication of statements from 
anonymous writers against the practical 
good result of Woman Suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. 

All this is simply silly of the Congrega- 
tionalist. The testimony of the leading ed- 
itors, of democrats, republicans, clergymen 
and honorable women of Wyoming, all over 
their own names, in favor of the practice of 














Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, has been 

published far and wide, and there is not a 

doubt of the facts in the case. A lie well 

stood to, sooner or later comes back to 

shame its author. L. & 
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VOTING AND TAXATION. 


No man in Massachusetts, since the or 
ganization of the Colony, in 1691, under 
the charter of William and Mary, has ever 
been allowed to vote, except upon the pay- 
ment of a tax. Therefore, in Massachu- 
setts, women cannot expect to vote, unless 
they are, or become, taxpayers. 

In New Hampshire itis different. There 
women are not required to register or pay a 
poll tax in order to vote in school elections. 

Citizenship, age, and residence are the sole 
qualifications required. 

The law recently enacted in Massachu- 
setts for Woman Suffrage on school ques- 
tions needs explanation. No woman can 
vote, unless she has paid a tax within two 
years, until she registers and pays a poll tax 
and makes a statement of her property (if 
she has any.) 

But all women who have been taxed, 
either directly or indirectly, and who have 
paid such tax either by trustees, or by execu- 
tors, or individual estate, or by their hus- 
bands, etc., can be registered on proof of 
the fact. Only women who have not been 
taxed in any town fur two years need to 
come forward and ask for taxation. 

It is objected that men who seek to be- 
come voters in Massachusetts, are not 
obliged to come forward with a sworn state- 
ment of property and ask for taxation. This 
is true; and the discrimination in this respect 
between men and women is unjust. But 
taken as a whole, the law is a great gain. 
Any incidental inequality can be remedied 
hereafter. Let women everywhere register 
and vote. The payment of two dollars is 
not a great priceto pay for recognized polit- 
ical equality. H. B. B. 


A TOWN MEETING WITH WOMEN IN IT. 


Just after the war, the women of Vine- 
land, N. J., attended the town meeting. 
When it was whispered about that this was 
to happen, the gentlemen voters put down 
a piece of carpet on the side of the platform 
where the ballot box for the ladies was to 
stand. The women brought flowers with 
which they made each ballot box attractive. 
One young father and mother brought their 
first baby, and the day seemed so wholly 
sociable that when the poll closed and the 
citizens dispersed, they said as they went, 
‘This seems more like a tea-party than like 
an election, and atea-party is near the celes- 
tial regions.” 

Just now has come another town meeting, 
in Warner, New Hampshire, which also 
had women voting in it, votes that were 
counted, as the votes of Vineland women 
were not; and there too, the day ended with 
select readings, music, and a sociable time. 
Do these cases indicate something that the 
womanliness of women will bring to poli- 
tics, something not harmful, but pleasant 
and good? 

The following is the report from Warner: 

Warner, N. H., District No. 11. Our an- 
nual school meeting was held on the even- 
ing of March 17th, although the weather 
was very unfavorable. The school-house 
was well filled, 24 votes were cast, of which 
14 were by ladies, and resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Moderator, 
Stephen C. Pattee; Clerk, Miss Ella K. 
Hardy; Committee, Mrs. Sallie Pattee, Miss 
Addie A. Rand, Mrs. Nettie J. Chase. 
Good order was maintained. After the elec- 
tion of officers an interesting programme 
was carried out; consisting of recitations, 
select reading, music, minstrels, and a paper, 
an hour spent in social chat, and the meetin 
closed with an oyster supper, with pies an 
cake, and all went home rejoicing. 

The above report was given me by Ella 
K. Hardy, the clerk of the District. There 
may be other districts in the State where 
the women have done more than in this, 
and ifso we shall be glad to hear from them. 

P. C. WHEELER. 

Warren, N. H., April 26, 1879. 
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A SIGN IN THE WEST. 


A leading editorial of the 4th inst, in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat is very significant, 
because that paper has the largest circula- 
tion and influence in that city and neighbor- 
hood. The editor is very shrewd, and has 
not hitherto favored Woman Suffrage, but 
he is getting ready for it. The article is 
under the head of ‘‘Female Suffrage” and is 
as follows: 

We must give the women credit for hav- 
ing fought a gallant battle and having been 
victorious in every effort up to Suffrage. 
They have won the college and university, 
besides keeping Vassar and a few more al] 
to themselves. They seized the medical pro 
fession without much difficulty, and will 
undoubtedly quite control some branches of 
the doctors’ usual employment. With a 
good deal of difficulty they have gained a 
hearing in the courts, won important cases, 
and at last obtained the privilege of practic- 
ing in the highest courts in the land. Con. 
gress has treated their petitions with cour- 
tesy, and cast one votein their favor. The 
President is reckoned not averse to their 
claims to Suffrage. State after State has 
modified its laws to secure to them control 
of property or children, and many privi- 
leges against creditors, as well as selfish or 
brutal husbands. Indeed the women, in 
spite of press and ridicule, have stormed a 











good many well-manned forts, and broken 
down a good many prejudices. They have 
reached the Rubicon of their hopes, that is 
Suffrage at the polls, and there is no doubt 
but they will cross this before another half 
decade has passed. We may pretty safely 
count on the Woman’s vote in the second or 
third Presidential canvass. We should not 
be surprised if it became a factor in 1884, 
certainly in 1888. One State, indeed, is al- 
ready in their arms, and does not seem to 
desire anything better. 

And what has been the effect so far? Evi- 
dently nothing has occurred to disgrace the 
movement, Where Woman appears at the 
bar, the court-room has a good many curi- 
ous visitors, but the air is sweeter on the 
whole, and the English is not so bad] 
mouthed with tawdry jokes. In the medi- 
cal profession she is almost a necessity. In 
the — her appearance does not shock 
some of the denominations, notwithstand- 
ing St. Paul and a few other saints, who 
cannot listen to a good thing out of a pret- 
ty mouth. To our notion, there are some 
texts that come with peculiar grace from 
the lips of Woman; a man has nothing to 
do with them. So far as higher education 
is concerned, it is allowed by all concerned 
that the ladies are quite able to master the 
more abstruse studies, and in many cases 
they carry off the first honors. In one or 
two cases the zane gentlemen have been so 
one by this capacity for study, that 
they have refused to graduate with them. 
So far as the leaders in the Woman’s Rights’ 
campai are concerned, unquestionably 
some of them have not been handsome, and 
a few of them have been noisy. It is the 
fortune of reform to attract a heterogene- 
ous crowd of born agitators. It must be 
allowed, however, that no political cam- 
paign conducted by the other sex has ever 
got on without quite as many brawling 
speeches and full as much rant. We have 
never heard of any party inquiring very 
closely into the morals of all who voted the 
straight ticket. 

We have no desire to discuss the main 
question. Enough has been said on both 
sides. Practical experiments are next in 
order. It only concerns us that the inevita- 
ble is not far off. 

It is significant when conservative papers 
like the Globe Democrat and the Nation ac- 
knowledge and accept the fact of the near 
advent of equal political rights for women. 
It is encouraging too, even for those who 
work for principle with the sure faith that 
it is bound to succeed. L. 8. 
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CRITICISMS—SCHOOL SUF FRAGE—HARV- 
ARD COLLEGE, 


EpiTors JouRNAL:—Although unable to 
share with you any profound sense of grati- 
tude to our legislators, I must confess to a 
feeling of surprise at the wonderful heroism 
displayed by tLem in daring to trust women 
with the ballot on the important subject of 
education. Surely it is a great step ahead, 
for slow, conservative Massachusetts. 

Possibly, if it is not productive of any rev- 
olutionary act of violence, and no gunpow- 
der plot is detected, another year may wit 
ness its extension still farther, to the license 
question, which seemed naturally to come 
first, and would, probably, but for the 
money interest. That would have been a 
far greater test of Woman’s desire to vote, 
but not so great a test of her capacity. 

It is amusing to see the cautiousness with 
which men proceed on this question, as if it 
were some new thing to be experimented 
with before it will be safe to trust it to 
commonsense. If all the efforts put forth 
in that State House to convince those inside 
that Woman is a human being, and there- 
fore entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of other human beings, had been spent on 
scientific enterprises, what an addition it 
would have been to the world’s knowledge. 
So it isan impediment to progress every- 
where in which man suffers equally with 
woman, so true is it that the chain we fast 
en about our brother's neck encircles also 
our own. 

During the past year an ex-president of 
Harvard College was invited to deliver an 
address at the graduating exercises of the 
Normal School in this city. Half of it 
was devoted to showing the difference be- 
tween the sexes, and how and why women 
should receive a different education from 
men. It struck me as a great pity that these 
brilliant lights of science should find it nec- 
essary to descend from their sublime heights 
of learning to wander among the molehills 
in search of some antiquated fossil relating 
to the woman question. She certainly owes 
so much to the world, to discover for her- 
self to what she is adapted. 

The admission of women through the 
“‘back-door entrance” to Harvard College, 
and the exultation over it in some quarters, 
reminded me of a little incident in the Leg- 
islature of ’55. A committee had reported 
a bill, acopy of which was sent me, giving 
the wife a right to her own earnings, provid- 
ed her husband, through drunkenness or 
any other cause, neglected or deserted her 
for one year, during which time she might 
have starved to death. It excited my ridi- 
cule, to whieh I gave vent through the col- 
umns of the Liberator. A few days after, 
meeting one of our Worcester members, he 
made the remark in alluding to it, “We 
thought we had done something smart when 

we reported that bill.” The lapse of a 
quarter of acentury has not enlarged the 
status of that opinion. Some piece- meal 
legislation is effected, and then they sit down 
for their laurels. Ah, gentlemen of this 
Commonwealth, you may grant us every 
right yourselves possess, and then you will 
have done nothing ‘‘smart,” only have done 








justice to the memory of your fathers by 
completing what they commenced. Harv- 
ard, with its two hundred and fifty years of 
culture behind it, has just admitted the 
right of Woman to an equal education, but 
still claims that its curriculum is not suffi 
ciently purified to permit both sexes to pur- 
sue, indiscriminately, side by side, investi- 
gations into the higher paths of knowledge, 
which should have for their aim the in- 
crease of human culture, although they may 
freely mingle at the circus, the opera, any- 
where where custom has not set up its ban. 
Snch is the demoralization consequent on 
unjust laws. I do not question the sinceri- 
ty of many men in their opposition, being 
the victims of a perverted public sentiment, 
nor doubt that many others are held back 
by the opposition of their wives, whose ig- 
norance and prejudice it is easy to fathom, 
and which will effectually disappear when 
the barriers are removed. 8. E. W. 
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THE VOTE IN MISSOURI. 


The bill in the Missouri Legislature pro- 
viding for the submission of the question of 
Woman Suffrage to the popular vote in 
1880, came to a vote on the 23d of April, 
and was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 
64 to 51. This is regarded as an encourag- 
ing vote. Whena delegation from the Mis- 
souri Suffrage Association visited Jefferson 
city last winter, they knew of but one mem- 
ber (Mr. Henry T. Mudd) who would be 
likely to vote for sucha measure. They 
at least have the gratification of finding 
their friends multiplied by fifty. 

_——__ Heo 


AN IDEAL MONDAY. 


The sessions of the Chestnut Street Club 
are always more or less Olympian in their 
character, and their resemblance to the an- 
cient tribunal of mythology was as pleasant- 
ly prominent as usual on a recent occasion, 
when Prof. Pierce descended from the stars 
and took the part of Jove. Nor were the 
other gods unrepresented, although Mars 
was conspicuous by his absence. The oc- 
casion was one of peace and harmony, and 
we could almost hear the songs of the 
spheres, in the musical utterances of the 
symposium. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that because we ‘‘have an ear for mu- 
sic,” because we have a soul to appreciate 
the philosophic serenity which often reigns 
on these occasions, we are adverse to visits 
from the martial deity whose strophes are 
the clang of sword and spear. On the con- 
trary, we worship him quite as ardently as 
did the Greeks, as being a stirring and rous- 
ing genius, and sometimes wish that he 
would look in more frequently at the meet- 
ings we celebrate. Unity of heart is no 
barrier to diversity of mind; and, while we 
would not set the Chestnut Street Club 
agog (if we could) by saying to it as “‘Sir 
Joseph Porter, K. C. B.” does to the British 
seaman, ‘“‘This should be his favorite atti- 
tude,” (¢. e. a clenched fist) we are yet glad 
when the mustard tree occasionally sprouts 
beside the olive in this best of intellectual 
gardens. We were glad to hear Doctor 
Lorimer say that he loved Doctor Bartol, as 
we are sure all good members of the Club 
must do; yet it was hardly necessary (ex- 
cept as a reverential personal tribute) on the 
special occasion of which we treat, as it had 
been very evident, all the morning, that 
everybody loved everybody else. 

We do not recollect how many miles of 
Greek territory (each foot worth its count- 
less money in the market of archology,) 
lie between Olympus, on which we have 
been perching, and 

“Thou, Parnassus, which I now survey:” 

but it seems odd that we should have made 
the journey via. China; that is to say. prior 
to attending the council of the Muses, which 
opened on that evening in the Art Museum, 
we heard a very admirable address on the 
Chinese from a person who does everything 
very admirably. More we are not permit 
ted to say; but, however we reached the 
Art Museum, we were very happy to have 
got there, and the splendid collection of 
drawings in the newly-opened wing made it 
exccssively plain that the pupils had taken 
their Gradus ad Parnassum in the true spirit 
of art; and, from climbing, were ready to 
soar. The drawing from the Venus of Milo 
was almost as statuesque as the original, 
who again was almost as noble as her origi- 
nal, who in turn once reminded the Greek 
sculptor of the great original, the Venus dis- 
arming Mars in time of peace. But we grow 
genealogical. We did not intend to stumble 
again upon the divinity of spear and helmet; 
yet now that the thought is on us, if his marble 
effigy once bore the Venus, beside whom he 
originally stood in the group, a grudge for 
thus cunningly but effectually disarming 
him, how well-avenged would he have felt, 
could he have seen the poor, lonely statue, 
shorn of all companionable protection, 
dragged over the stony is!and beach to the 
place of her embarkation. Well, ‘‘what is 
to be will be,” and this must have been a 
very good drawing to set us sighing over the 
Venus of Milo’s mutilation; and if we stay 
much longer, we shall begin to weep for the 
Elgin marbles. so 

“Build thee more stately mansions, oh my soul!” 

We would better go up-stairs and content 
ourselves with a modern Venus, in ruby 
velvet, whose beauty we very much enjoy, 
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and other delectable things, The livin 
Aphrodites, too, were flocking about her = 
well as their portraits, Pleasantly herded on 
the walls; and there were delightful cattle 
and landscapes, and water colors, and—and 
— Why, how could we leave all this rea] art 
and stray into the Bric-d Brac Room? Yet 
so we did, and were just looking for that 
magnificent silver-gilt casket once presented 
by Napoleon to “his Josephine,” and won- 
dering whether his ghost had descended and 
jealously clutched it away, and whether 
ours might ever be permitted to drink out 
of that jade pitcher, whose surface remind. 
ed us of green cream, when the voice of the 
custode requesting us to ‘‘clare de kitchen.” 
reminded us that there wasa Tuesday, which 
was very near, and that we had had an idea) 
Monday. J. R. A, 
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CRITICS IN THE ATLANTIC, 


First Critic, with ‘‘Avis” on his mind: 

“If anybody doubts that the effort of 
those who are just now toiling and teasing 
for all manner of artificial aid and exemp- 
tions for women, is really one for the as. 
sistance of mediocrity, and the inflation of 
flatness, let him read attentively that co)- 
umn of the Woman’s JouRNAL that keeps 
brief record from week to week of the spe- 
cific achievements of women as women. 

“A woman's gifts do certainly belong in 
a peculiar and pre-eminent manner, to her 
next of kin, and her immediate society, and 
there is room for the exercise of more talent 
in the enactments of social and domestic 
life, than your earnest reformer is apt to re- 
alize. 

“Women, asa rule, are born in homes, 
but the most memorable of them, have also 
ruled homes of their own. It is a rather re- 
markable fact, that no unmarried woman 
has ever yet achieved the highest order of 
distinction.—Maria Theresa, Mary Somer- 
ville, E. Browning, George Eliot,—who can- 
not recite the brief catalogue in his sleep? 
Have all been married women, almost al] 
mothers?” 

Second Critic, who has perused the above: 

“How was Maria Theresa greater than 
Elizabeth of England? Although as Mrs, 
Browning, E. Barrett became more exten- 
sively known, did she not under her maiden 
name strike as true a vein of poetry? Was 
not the rank of the woman who calls her- 
self George Eliot securely established by the 
five or six books she published while she 
was Marian Evans? 

What man of her day was more than the 
peer of that hard-headed spinster, Harriet 
Martineau? And how about the fiery-heart- 
ed vestal of Haworth, Charlotte Bronté, and 
we should like humbly to suggest Hannah 
More, and Miss Burney, and quite a heroic 
character born in Domremy.” 

‘In a multitude of counsel there is safe- 
ty” says an ancient record, and two heads 
are wiser than one, and it takes two critics 
to exhibit both sides of a case. H. 
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LUCY DOWNING AND HARVARD COLLEGE. 


tna volume of old letters (of the Winthrop 
family) published by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, can be found some very in- 
teresting facts concerning the part taken by 
a woman (Lucy Downing) in the inception 
of the first school or college in the State. 

This ludy was a sister of Gov. Winthrop 
(the first governor of Massachusetts), was 
married to Emmanuel Downing, a lawyer 
of the Inner Temple, and a friend of Gov. 
Winthrop, and afterwards a man of mark 
in the infant colony. 

Downing and his wife remained in Eng- 
land some years after Winthrop came to 
New England, and these early letters are 
written from there. In one of these letters 
to her brother, Lucy Downing expresses 
the desire of herself and husband to come to 
New England with their children, but 1a- 
ments that if they do come her son George 
cannot complete his studies, for, she adds: 
“You have yet no societies nor means of 
that kind for the education of youths in 
learning.” She goes on to express her so- 
licitation in the matter and adds: ‘‘It would 
make me goe far nimbler to New England, if 
God should call me to it, than otherwise I 
should, and I believe a colledge would put 
noe small tife into the plantation.” This 
letter was written early in in 1636, and in 
October of the same year, the General Court 
of the Massachusetts colony agreed to give 
400 pounds towards establishing a school or 
college in Newtowne (two years afterwards 
called Cambridge.) Soon afterwards Rev. 
John Howard died and left one half of his 
estate to this ‘‘infant seminary,” and in 1638 
it was ordered by the General Court that the 
“Colledge to be built at Cambridge shall be 
called Harvard Colledge.” 

Whether Lucy Downing’s earnest plea to 
her brother, the then powerful Governor of 
New England, for a school in which to ed- 
ucate her son, prompted him, or hurried his 
attention this early to act in this direction 
we cannot now tell. It is as the history 
says ‘‘certainly a remarkable coincidence.” 
Early in 1638 Lucy Downing and her hus- 
band arrived in New England, and the 
name of George Downing stands second on 
the list of the very first class of Harvard 
graduates in 1642. The Downings had oth- 
er sons who do not seem to have been educa- 
ted at Harvard, and daughters who were put 
out to service. One of these daughters was 
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married (or given in marriage) against her 
own wisbes, for she preferred at least two 
lovers to the man chosen by her parents to 
be her husband. The son, for whom so 
much was done by his mother, was aftcr- 
wards known as Sir George Downing, and 
he became rich and powerful in England. 
Downing street in London is named for him. 
He forgot his duty to his mother, who so 
naturally looked to him for support. Her 
last letter written from England after her 
husband died, when she was old and feeble, 
tells a sad story of his avarice and mean 
ness, and leaves the painful impression that 
she suffered in her old age for the necessa- 
ries of life. 

It is apathetic story, and one (or one simi- 
lar) that has been told by women many 
times since Lucy Downing’s day. “I 
am now att ten pounde a yeare tor my 
chamber, and three pounde for my servants’ 
wages, and have to extend the other ten 
pounde a year to accommodat for our meat 
and rink, and for my clothing and all other 
nessessaries I am much to seek, and more 
your brother Georg will not hear of for me, 
and he says that it is only covetousness that 
makes me ask more. He last summer 
bought another town near Hatly, calld 
Clappum, cost him thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand pounds, and I really beleeve one of us 
two are indeed covetous.” Then the poor old 
lady goes on to tell the high price of coal 
and wheat, and sends word to her nephew, 
John Winthrop, Jr., to see if he cannot 
help her in her want while she lives, and af- 
ter her death help her daughter Peters (one 
of those who went out to service), who she 
says plaintively ‘‘never yet had any portion, 
and to her I am sure it will not be offensive 
to my son Georg, whilst the principal re- 
mains to him, it being his patrimonie.” 

This letter was shown to John Winthrop, 
Jr., and he wrote at once a long letter to 
Sir George, begging him to make some suit- 
able provision for his mother (aunt Lucy) 
in ‘ther tyme of age and infirmity,” and to 
settle upon her about an hundred pounds as 
annuity. Sir George in a short note replied, 
that it was not in his power to do more for 
his mother than he was already doing. That 
his means were not so large as was supposed, 
nor had he nearly as much money as people 
thought he had got. 

The sequel shows however that he died 
very wealthy, and the accummulations of 
his family during their generations were 
finally used to establish a college in Cam- 
bridge, Old England. 

At the present time it is hard to estimate 
how much influence the earnest longing of 
this one woman for the better education of 
her son had in the inception of this early at- 
tempt at a college in Massachusetts. But 
for her thinking and speaking at the right 
time, the enterprise might have been delay- 
ed for half acentury. It is to be deplored 
that Lucy Downing established the unwise 
precedent of educating one member of her 
family at the expense of the rest; a preced- 
ent followed by too many women since her 
time. 

Harvard College itself has followed it as 
well, in that it has so long excluded from 
its privileges, that portion of the human 
family to which Lucy Downing belongs. 

H. H. R. 

Malden, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE CLUB. 





The violent storm of the 15th inst. pre 
vented the assembling of the large company 
invited and expecting to hear Mrs. Marion 
V. Dudley read her admirable essay on 
“Self Made Women.”’ But some of the ar- 
dent admirers of that beautiful and gifted 
lady did brave the raining sleet, to meet at 
the residence of Mrs. R. Tute, 108 Inman 
street, with many of the club members, and 
felt well repaid for the effort. Elevated in 
tone, utterly devoid of common-place, the 
paper admirably reflected the high aims 
which the reader claims for her sex. 

L. 8. H. 
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MISS PEABODY IN CAMBRIDGE. 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion met on the evening of April 16, at the 
house of Mrs. Edward Burnham. The 
meeting was very well attended, and heard 
with much interest Miss Lucia M. Peabody’s 
paper on ‘Problems Concerning Women.” 

While Miss Peabody did not profess to 
sulve the problems which she propounded, 
sie dealt with them in such a manner as to 
give not a little aid to those who felt in- 
clined to work them out for themselves. 

Among the problems propounded were 
the following: ‘Is there a surplus of Wo- 
men onthe earth?” ‘‘What must we do with 
our Girls?” ‘‘What can Women do?” ‘“‘What 
ought Women todo?” ‘‘What may Women 
do?” 

In touching these subjects, Miss Peabody 
said that nothing can be accepted asWoman’s 
work, which is contrary to the ideal of wo- 
manhood. Miss Peabody reverted to the 
fact that women crowd into the ranks of 
the teaching profession, because by doing 
this they do not lose social position. Miss 
Peabody thought that if many of those who 
are but poor teachers, many of those who 
cannot obtain the positions they desire, 
would turn their attention to agriculture and 
cacdening, they would find an occupation 
suited to their ability and health, and would 


moreover obtain a competence, for no one 
in buying fresh eggs and vegetables would 
question whether they were raised by aman 
or a woman. 

In the discussion which followed Miss 
Peabody's paper, many excellent points 
were made; the discussion was chiefly upon 
the point, whether or nota higher education 
makes Woman restless and dissatisfied. After 
much amiable sparring, it was concluded by 
all, that the highest education is invariably 
a source of satisfaction to its possessor, en- 
ables her to be a useful woman, and the best 
wife, mother, and housekeeper. 
>- 


WOMEN’S AID TO WOMEN. 





The Women’s Prison Association of New 
York, and Isaac T. Hopper Home, makes 
its thirty-fourth annual report. This insti- 
tution provides a refuge and temporary 
home for discharged women prisoners; it 
has sheltered 442 during the past year. 
Laundry work and sewing are supplied to 
them at the Home, until more permanent 
situations offer. The appetite for strong 
drink is the chief cause of the misfortunes 
ofthese women. The report concludes with 
these lines: 


“Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God; 

She hath but stumbled in the path, 
We have in weakness trod.” 





oe 


CALIFORNIA MAGNANIMOUS, 


In the new Constitution for the State of 
California, already drafted, and to be voted 
on in the month of May, is, we learn, the 
following provision: 

‘No person shall, on account of sex, be 
disqualified from entering upon, or pursu- 
ing any lawful business, vocation, or pro- 
fession.” 

To think of such a provision being need- 
ful in our second century of freedom! 


———-_* © 


INTELLIGENCE AND ECONOMY. 


The ten ladies who are County School 
Superintendents in Illinois have managed 
the financial part of their business particu- 
larly well. Not one cent of the large sums 
over which they have had supervision, has 
been lost, either through dishonesty or ig 
norance of business. In many of the coun- 
ties, the school finances were ina state of 
confusion when the ladies came into office. 
They have straightened everything, and put 
all school affairs ou the most prosperous ba- 
sis. Several of these lady superintendents 
regularly hold meetings of their school offi- 
cers, and talk about school work, with very 
useful results. These superintendents have 
also succeeded excellently in the legal part 
of their work, in school visitation, and in 
influencing and instructing teachers. Even 
those male educators who opposed the law 
making women eligible to,thls office, now 
pronounce their work a success, after the five 
years’ experience.—WV. Y. Tribune. 

— 9 
THE CHARLESTOWN ART CLUB. 


The Boston Art Club, formed universally 
for the encouragement and protection of 
Art and of Artists, has got its sleepy eyes 
open wide enough to recognize the fact that 
there aresuch beingsas Women Artists, and 
(meanly, I think) condescends to decorate 
its walls very often with their able, graceful, 
and artistic productions, while prohibiting 
them from joining the club. Upon special 
occasions, however, ‘‘members are allowed 
to invite ladies.” To admit women would, 
without doubt, have the effect to drive out 
of the club, punch and tobacco, to the first 
of which a large number of the Club seem 
very strongly wedded; and to the latter, so 
universally given over, that those members 
who do not smoke, have no rights which 
the smokers are bound to respect, not even 
to the enjoyment of one of its several rooms 
free from the impure and obnoxious vapor 
of this dirty weed. 

That an ‘‘Art Club” should not be open 
to artists, if women, shows that its name 
is misapplied, and the sooner it is changed, 
or its rules altered so that its sister artists 
may avail themselves of the advantages of 
such a club, the earlier will it relieve itself 
from the criticism of ‘‘sailing under false 
colors,” and place itself in a favorable light 
before a community which will not much 
longer be satisfied with such discrimina- 
tions against a large and growing number of 
its best artists. 

The Charlestown Art Club has had the 
wisdom to avoid the mistakes of its prede- 
cessor, and has not only admitted women to 
its membership, but placed a fair represen- 
tation of them in its government. ll hon- 
orto it! By this act it shows that it is not 
moved by a petty spirit of prejudice, old 
custom, but has the courage to lead rather 
than to follow others. We predict for ita 
vitality and an interest, far broader than 
though cramped by old-time conservatism. 
Let every woman and every man who re- 
spects women in our community, recognize 
this act of fairness and courage, and give 
this young organization their support, and 
all the influence they possess, while at the 
same time they withdraw from an organiza- 
tion which casts aslur upon every woman 
artist. Especially let every woman artist in 
our neighborhood, give her support to this 
club, which knows how to do justice to her 





sisters, and give it the benefit of her art and 


labor. If every one of them would do this, 
we believe the Boston Art Club would soon 
see the need of a “reform.” Already the 
Charlestown Club has over forty members, 
nearly or quite one-half of whom are wo- 
men. Its rooms are at No. 3 Warren Insti. 
tute Building. Its terms, initiation fee $2.00 
assessment fifty cents per month. 
Cuas. H, Copman. 


PENITENT FEMALES’ REFUGE, 


Epirors JouRNAL:— Your columns being 
filled with accounts of work, when a new 
work is needed it seems natural to turn to 
youin inquiry or suggestion. I have just 
received and read with throbbing heart re- 
ports of the Penitent Females’ Refuge, and 
Bethesda Society. 

Penitent Females’ Refuge! Where is a 
Penitent Males’ Refuge? For every ‘‘fall- 
en woman” there must be, at least, one fall- 
en man! Where can he go for quiet sorrow 
for his sins, to receive comfort and encour- 
agement to again face his fellow-travellers, 
and strength to take up again life’s earnest 
work? 

These “‘reports’’ are introduced to the 
reader by this appeal: ‘‘Let us make it 
our business to persistently seek the stray- 
ing and the erring;” and the following quo- 
tation from Irenaeus: ‘“The whole world is 
kin, and thy brother is he unto whom thou 
canst do a good turn as both pursue the 
journey of life. Allare parts of one great 
whole; members of a large family; the 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak; 
the tempted are to be shielded; they that 
are out of the way are to be reclaimed; the 
sinning, yes, the very wicked, are to be 
sought and saved.” 

Do the “‘straying,” and the “erring,” and 
the ‘‘brother,” and the ‘‘sinning,” ‘‘yes, 
and the ‘‘very wicked” mean only females? 

Shall the man more than the woman ‘‘cry 
with bitterness,” ‘‘No man careth for my 
soul!” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Hutchinsons are singing in California 
to the great delight of large audiences. 








A finely illustrated art-paper, entitled 
“Boston Whittling Schools,” appears in the 
May Wide Awake. 


The funeral of General Dix was conducted 
with the severe simplicity which he had 
prescribed while still living. 

William Lloyd Garrison, of 125 Highland 
Street, Boston, has thus far received $510 
in contributions to the Negro refugee fund. 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
will deliver the Commencement address at 
Smith College, Northampton Mass., next 
summer. 


The first public school for colored children 
with colored teachers, was dedicated in Phil- 
adelphia last week. Is the Quaker City 
turning its face backward? 


President Hayes has vetoed the army bill, 
as it was expected he would do, giving his 
substantial reasons in a manner that will 
command the respect even of those who are 
not republicans. 


The Refugee Relief Committee of St. 
Louis reports that over six thousand of the 
emigrants have passed through that city. 
About two thousand of these were able to 
pay their fares to Kansas. 


A bill is pending before the Missouri Leg- 
islature, which provides for the punishment 
of all voters who stay away from the polls 
three times in succession, with a forfeiture 
of their right to hold any office in the State. 


Mr. Lewis Hayden, a well known colored 
citizen, first suggested the idea of the meet- 
ing which was held in Faneuil hall recently 
and the arrangements were largely made by 
the members uf the Wendell Phillips Club. 


By the good judgment of the lady teach- 
ers in the Grammar School, No. 17 in West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, 2500 school 
children were safely conducted from the 
burning school-house, and not a child in- 
jured. 


The venerable A. Bronson Alcott’s Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy, to openin July 
and continue five weeks, to consist of two 
lectures a day, will be held in the orchard 
and pine-grove, near Mr. Alcott’s house, in 
fine weather. 


Over one hundred respectable ladies 
marched into the Lowell Board of Alder- 
men lately, and with one accord protested 
against the issue of liquor licenses. During 
the evening over three hundred applications 
were made for licenses. 


Four members of the United States Senate 
were Union soldiers in the war of the rebell- 
ion; while twenty were Confederate soldiers. 
In the House there are fifty-one members 
who fought in the Union army, against six- 
ty-five who fought in the rebel army. 


Miss Lydia Becker, editor of The Woman 
Suffrage Journal in Manchester, England 
says: ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Municipal elec 
tions, is so much a matter of course, there, 
that it is difficult to find anything to say 
about it.” It will be the same everywhere 
when it is once tried. 


A Northern lady, who lately visited the 
Capitol at Washington, says: ‘‘With the 





exception of Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts, I 
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saw no senator who pleased me so much as 
Mr. Bruce, the colored representative of 
Mississippi. He was the first superior col- 
ored man I ever saw.” 


The fact that the Chinaman wants to 
work and does not want to vote is thought to 
adapt him exactly to the uses of the South- 
ern planters; and already measures are on 
foot for introducing into Louisiana and 
Mississippi the class of laborers which the 
Pacific coast is so anxious to discharge. 


The State Central Committee of the Indi- 
ana Equal Suffrage Association, met on last 
Tuesday, and appointed Mr. A. P. Stanton 
Secretary of the Committee. All persons 
desiring information in regard to organizing 
Equal Suffrage Clubs, should correspond 
with Mr. Stanton, careof Woman’s Tribune, 
Indianapolis, 


Examinations for admission to the fresh- 
man Class of Vassar College will be given in 
Boston on the 12th and 13th of June next. 
Further information can be bad by apply- 
ing to the secretary of the local committee, 
Mrs. R. H. Richards, Jamaica Plain, or to 
Mr. W. L. Dean, registrar, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The lecture of Miss Selma Borg at Union 
Hall, in behalf of the St. Luke Hospital, is 
spoken of in high terms by those who heard 
it. The knowledge of Finland and of the 
Finnish race isso little known among us, the 
fresh, loving account which Miss Borg 
gives of her own people is a real and pleas- 
ant contribution to historical knowledge. 


Mary Hallock Foote, the illustrator of 
Longfellow, Whittier and Hawthorne, was 
born at Milton, N. Y., where she has since 
lived. She began her art studies in the 
Cooper Institute, under Dr. Rimmer, work- 
ing three or four winters. Later she was a 
pupil of Frost Johnson, and William J. 
Linton gave her valuable counsel regarding 
her block work. 


Doll and Richards have on exhibition a 
marble bust of Wm. Lloyd Garrison which 
will represent his features to posterity with 
absolute perfectness. Those who know 
Mr. Garrison best, hisown family, say there 
is nothing to change in it. It is a beautiful 
likeness, exquisitely wrought by Miss Anne 
Whitney, whose life-size statue of Sam Ad- 
ams graces the Capitol at Washington. 


Augustine Jones, Esq., of Lynn, has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the 
Friends’ school at Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Jones, while a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, gave essential aid to the 
claim of women for Suffrage, supporting it 
inan able speech. The Friends in Provi- 
dence are to be congratulated on the acces- 
sion to them of so true and able a teacher. 


The neighbors and friends of Julia E. 
Smith, gave her and her husband a wedding 
reception in her own house this week. It 
was a pleasant affair, and must have been 
very grateful to her, coming as it did from 
those who had known her not only in her 








home life and in her literary work, but in 
her vigorous resistance to unjust taxation. 
Very pleasant too, must it have been to Mr. 
Parker who saw for himself his own wel- 
come and the esteem of his neighbors for 
his excellent wife. 


Governor Talbot received last week, from 
the Rev. Photius Fisk, a chaplain in the 
navy on the retired list, a letter inclosing 
$100 for the emigrating negroes of the South. 
In the letter he said: ‘‘Feeling a deep inter- 
est in the exodus of the colored people from 
their homes, and being desirous to aid and 
assist them in their flight and todo what I 
can to alleviate their suffering and misery, 
I beg to inclose herewith the sum of one 
hundred dollars, which I trust you will ap- 
ply for this object in such manner as you 
may think to be most judicious and useful.” 


The ‘‘Moses” of the Negro exodus is Ben- 
jamin Singleton, known among his follow- 
ers as ‘‘Pap” Singleton. Heé isa little, old 
man,—a mulatto,— over seventy, with wavy, 
iron-gray hair, square jaws, full, quick eyes, 
and a general expression of honesty, cour- 
age and modesty. He was born and raised 
as a slave in Nashville, where he worked in 
early life at cabinet making, and whence he 
was sold more than a dozen times, always 
escaping and returning to his old home. 
He finally fled to Canada, but soon found 
his way to Detroit, where, during the war, 
he kept a sort of boarding-house and refuge 
for fugitive slaves. 


There was a pleasant farewell gathering 
on the occasion of the departure of Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham for Europe. There were 
speeches and letters from the best men, that 
will accompany Mr. Frothingham as a 
pleasant memory during his absence. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson sent a letter expressing his 
regret that he could not be present, and said: 
“Old age has rushed upon me in the past 
year and tied my tongueand hid my memo- 
ry, and thus made it aduty to stay at home.” 
But whatever time may do to the tongue or 
memory of Mr, Emerson, his words garner- 
edin millions of memories will be repeated 
and cherished till Time himself is old. 


Rev. Washington Gladden, in the May 
Sunday Afternoon, justly censures the grow- 
ing custom of publishing ‘‘noisome news.” 
He says: ‘‘If it is disreputable for a man to 
go about ringing his neighbors’ door-bells 
and reciting to them such scandals by word 
of mouth, it is more disreputable for him 
to print them in a widely-circulated news- 
paper. The story thata gentleman would 
not stoop to tell in good society, no gentle- 
man ought to print in his paper. Meddling 
and mischief-making is just as reprehensi- 
ble in a reporter as in any other man. The 
fact that such stuff makes his paper sell, is 
a poor justification. And until the man- 
agers of newspapers learn to discriminate 
with a little more care between the news 
which the public hasa right to hear and the 
news which is simply noisome or injurious 
scandal, the business of journalism will suf- 
fer a serious loss of respect and of influence. 
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THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


The Salem Observer, with its usual friend- 
liness, says: 

Last week the Massachusetts Legislature 
by a vote of about two to one, passed an act 
by which women are henceforth to be al- 
lowed to vote for members of school com- 
mittees. They may avail themselves of this 
new privilege at the next town and city 
elections of the current year. This right 
thus acquired is not in itself of great practi- 
cal importance, since comparatively little 
attention is paid, even by men who vote, to 
the choice of school-committee men, but it 
is a very significant and important act when 
regarded as the beginning of an end No 
one can doubt, we think, that the grantin 
of this authority to women for the specia 
purpose in question will ere long be follow- 
ed by the concession of Woman Suffrage 
for all purposes whatever. The friends of 
impartie) Suffrage have indeed reason, in 
view of this action of the Legislature, ‘‘to 
thank God and take courage” There can 
be no doubt that our legislators will soon 
see that if women have a special interest in 
the education of the rising oor the 
have an equal interest in all legislation af- 
fecting the destiny of their children, and 
this consideration will finally lead to unlim- 
ited Suffrage. 

The little interest which has thus far been 
shown in the p e of this act shows how 
little danger there is in it, how safe it is as a 

“principle of legislation, and how prepared 
the public mind is for universal and unlim- 
ited Suffrage. There is no excitement, as 
though the interests or the safety of society 
were involved or endangered. There is no 
social or political convulsion, but on the 
contrary the women of the Commonwealth 
for the first time in its history are invited 
to go the polls with their ballots, and the 
matter is accepted by the people in the 
quietest manner, as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world; and so it is, and 
so it will be forever regarded in the future. 


The Haverhill Bulletin records the ayes 
and noes of its representatives and says: 


Thursday the House, by a vote of 129 to 
69, passed the bill which has already been 
passed by the Senate, conferring upon wo- 
men the right to vote for school officers. 
The qualifivations for voting are the same 
as.for males, with the exception that only 
those women will be assessed a poll tax who 
signify a purpose to vote for the officers 
and upon matters pertaining to schools. 
Among the yeas were Adams, of Amesbury; 
Coggin, of Boxford; Kimball, of Bradford ; 
Sargent, of Methuen. Mr. Kimball, of Ha- 
verhill, voted nay, and Mr. Brooks, of Ha- 
verhill, who would have voted yes, was 
paired with Mr. Blake, of Danvers, who 
would have voted no. The bil] only awaits 
the signature of the Governor, which it will 
have. 

The Yarmouth Fegister expects good re- 
sults. It says: 

‘The new law in relation to Woman Suf- 
frage, so far as voting on school matters is 
concerned, is simply a half-way measure, a 
tub thrown to the whale; but it is better 
than nothing, and perhaps the women had 
better avail themselves of its provisions, 
and show, by their wisdom and discretion, 
that they know enough about public affairs, 
and have so intelligent an appreciation of 
p iblic duties, as will enable them to select 
the very best persons—be they men or wo- 
men—to discharge the duties of School 
Committee. There is no greater interest in 
the State than that of education; and if the 
wives, mothers and sisters of Massachusetts, 
who are a majority of the State, will inter- 
est themselves in this subject, we believe 
that a greatly improved condition will be 
observed in our school affairs. No part of 
the law empowers asscssors to assess a 
poll tax on Women, unless they prefer the 
request in writing as above. As the enter- 
ing wedge for general Woman Suffrage, the 
result of this experiment will be closely 
watched. 

The Lynn Transcript hails the law as a 
step in the right direction, and is justly 
proud of its representatives: 


The Senate bill, conferring upon women 
the right (acknowledging the right it should 
be put) to vote for school officers in the 
State, passed the House on Thursday, by 
the very gratifying vote of 129 to 69. Gov. 
Talbot will be sure to sign the bill. We 
congratulate all workers for woman’s legal 
equality with man upon this important pro- 
gressive step, and we send greeting to our 
esteemed contemporary, the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, whose able and zealous conduct- 
ors have labored so assiduously to this end. 
The hard crust of political conservatism 
thus broken, we are confident that no per- 
manent lapses will be made, but that pro- 
gression toward woman’s full participation 
in governmental affairs will be accelerated 
all over the land. This just action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1879 will won- 
derfully assist in atoning for whatever de- 
linquencies may be laid to its charge in 
other directions. 

Lynn did nobly in this matter, four of the 
five representatives—Messrs. Lyon, Pink- 
ham, Robinson and Wentworth—and Sena- 
tor Hiwkes voting in the affirmative. Rep- 
resentative Day we do not see reported 
either pro or con. 

The New Englind Journal of Education 
Siys: 

The Massachusetts Legislature has con- 
ferred upon the women of the State the 
right to vote for school committees in the 
s-veral cities and towns. This is the first 
real gain secured by Woman Suffragists in 
Massachusetts, and the experiment will now 
be made as to the practical working of this 
new grant of privileges. Many believe that 
the Suffrage is already too extended, even 
in a Commonwealth where the reading and 
writing qualifications are fully exacted of 
each voter. Others believe that the vote of 
women will counteract a large portion of the 

irresponsible and reckless voting of those 
who have no special interest in politics ex- 
cept in the partisan sense. The poll-tax of 
one dollar, the restriction of the vote to 
school officers, the labor connected with 
registration, and the personal aversion to 





taking part in public affairs, will hinder a 
large body of women from going to the 
polls; but we shall expect the best thin 
from those who do take such an interest in 
educational concerns as to lead them to 
take the first step toward the exercise of the 
full franchise, which is undoubtedly among 
the coming events which cast their shadows 
before. 


>< 
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WOMEN AT THE SCHOOL MEETINGS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Well done, Barrington! they elected Mrs. 
Lizzie A. Chesley, Superintendent of School 
Committee, alady who will no doubt per- 
form the duties in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, as she is amply qualified. There 
was quite a contest between her and the 
Republican candidate, Mrs. Roxie Buzzell 
it is a pleasure to know that the Democratic 
party is progressive enough in Barrington to 
acknowledge the rights of women in a sub- 
stantial manner, by electing one to office. 

At school meeting in District No. 1, Barn- 
stead, six ladies took active part. One, Mrs. 
Edna Smart, was chosen Prudential Com- 
mittee. Miss Velzora Copp, an accomplished 
scholar, graduate from New Hampton 
school, agreed to furnish the district school 
with wood at $3.10 per cord. The reader 
must not suppose from this, that Miss Copp 
ever worked in the woods, for you know 
what a man does by his agent is regarded as 
done by himself, and the same is true of 
women. Barnstead sends no Representa- 
tive this year, but waits with patience, hop- 
ing her next may be a woman. 

District No. 3, Rollinsford, is the banner 
district thus farheard from. It was stormy 
on the evening of the meeting, nevertheless 
eighteen ladies voted; one, Mrs. Lovey 
Wentworth, will be ninety-two years old next 
August, but she is not bowed down withage 
or weakened in her mental powers, walks as 
briskly as a woman of sixty, and cracks 
jokes as keenly as Joe Miller,—no, not Joe, 
but Frank! Who can say now that women 
do not want to vote, and ‘‘won’t’’ vote, 
when they have the chance? 

In Norwood the ladies were in full atten- 
dance. Mrs. Chas. H. Sherman was chosen 
Committee in the district at the Narrows, 
At the center district, the ladies were in the 
majority, but generously divided the offices 
with the gentlemen; Mrs. E. C. Cogswell 
was chosen Prudential Committee; she is 
the wife of Rev. Mr. Cogswell, the Congre- 
gationalist minister. 

In the Ironworks district, Concord, there 
was avery spirited election, and the women 
rallied to the polls in full force, one even 
being brought from Bristo! to vote. Of 
two tickets in the field,one bore the names of 
Mrs. Hannah A. Abbott, Mrs. Mary U. 
Scales, and Mrs. Eluthera P. Frceman; and 
the other those of Giles Wheeler, Mrs. Mary 
J. Horne, and Mrs, Mary J. Farrington. 
The first was successful, receiving a majori- 
ty of four in a total of fifty-six. 

In Fremont, district No. 2, Mrs. Emma T. 
Ladd was elected Moderator, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Ellis, clerk, and Mrs. Chas. W. Follet Pru- 
dential Committee. In distriet No. 1, many 
of the most respectable women were pres- 
ent, and a reporter says appeared perfectly 
at home, (why not?) They took a lively in- 
terest in the meeting, especially in the arti- 
cle to repair the school-house and enlarge 
the play grounds. 

In Deerfield, district No.7,at the Parade, the 
ladies were represented by a good delegation. 
The candidates for Committee were Dr. G. 
H. Towle and Ira Woodman. On the first 
ballot there were seventeen votes cast for 
each. There was alively time, during the 
next ballot, getting voters to come in. One 
lady who was sent for by the friends of one 
candidate, voted for the other. She said she 
thought if she had a right to vote at all, she 
had a right to vote as she had a mind to. 
Her husband voted for the other candidate. 
The result was nineteen for Woodman, 
twenty two for Towle, a majority of the la- 
dies voting for Dr. Towle. The ladies, 
when the votes were called for, went up to 
the desk, voted and then took their seats, 
but the men, I am sorry to say, were stand- 
ing up around the desk most of the time. 
In most of the other districts in town, la- 
dies voted; in one a lady was chosen Pru- 
dential Committee. 

In Newton, at the Junction, ladies attend- 
ed the meeting; Chas. Morrill was Modera- 
tor, and Mrs. Wm. G. Kimball clerk; she 
did not happen to be present, but a Com- 
mittee was sent after her, and soon returned 
with the successful candidate. Mr. David 
Hall was chosen Prudential Committee, but 
declined to serve, as he preferred some lady 
should be elected; on motion it was voted 
that a ‘ Board of Education,” consisting of 
three ladies, should be chosen by ballot; ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. W. W. Boswell, Mrs. David 
Hall, and Mrs. Enoch Seavey were chosen. 

District No. 11, Colebrook, selected a fe. 
male moderator, Mrs. John Little. Eight 
or ten women came to the polls. 

—_———— ese ——— 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 

ART. I. THE ISSUE OF TWO DEBATES. 





The Englishwoman’s Review gives the 
following interesting report of the discus- 
sion and result in Parliament: 

“The first week in March was an important 
time for women’s interest, for two discus- 
sions took place in the House of Commons; 





the first was on March 5th, on Mr. Ander. 
son’s Bill to amend the Married Women’s 

Property Laws of Scotland; the second on 
March 7th, when Mr. Courtney moved as a 
resolution that it was ‘injurious tu the best 
interests of the country that women who are 
entitled to vote in municipal, parochial and 
school board elections, when possessed of 
the statutory qualifications, should be dis- 
abled from voting in parliamentary elec- 
tions, although possessed of the statutory 
qualifications, and that it was expedient that 
the disability should be forthwith repealed.’ 

“The first question excited only a very 
short debate. Mr. Anderson’s measure is 
so reasonable and moderate, and involving, 
morever, only that change in the law which 
has been adopted and found to work well 
for the past nine years in England, had so 
much to recommend it even to the most 
cautious legislators in the House, that the 
second reading was passed without a divi- 
sion. It was, moreover, a day on which 
members of Parliament seemed disposed to 
take their duties very easily, for two or 
three other measures were down for discus- 
sion (among others the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister's Bill), and the opportunity was lost 
by the non-appearance of their promoters. 
The success of Mr. Anderson’s measure so 
far, however, does not at all insure its ulti- 
mate success, through the oft renewed de- 
laysof a parliamentary session, and the ut- 
most activity and watchfulness will be nec- 
essary on the part of its supporters, both 
Members of Parliament and others, quali- 
ties in which Mr. Anderson has hitherto 
shown himself eminently proficient, to car- 
ry the Bill forward. 

“The second ‘Woman’s Day,’ was very 
lively and the friends of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement have no reason to feel any- 
thing but satisfaction at the manner in which 
the debate carried on, or hope for the ulti- 
mate success of their efforts. They may 
fairly claim that a great advance has been 
made by the question this session. It is 
true that, owing to many reasons, the divi- 
sion showed an exceptionally small number 
of friends, but the opposition was also, 
though not equally, diminished; 217 voted 
against, and 103 for the removal of the dis- 
ability, as compared with 220 against, and 
140 for, in last year’s division; but these 
numbers are of far less importance than 
they would have been at any other time, 
seeing that, in all probability, there will be 
next session a new Parliament to discuss 
the question, which will try it on new 
grounds. What is of importance is the 
changed character of the debate, and the 
position which Stafford Northcote, as lead- 
er of the House of Commons, has taken 
with reference to it. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has de- 
clared that he believed women were not un- 
worthy of, or in any way incapacitated for 
exercising the franchise, but he did not like 
the present time for raising the question. 
“At a fitting time and under fitting cireum- 
stances he should be prepared to support 
the proposal that the same rank should be 
given to women as to others.” Though Sir 
Stafford Northcote professed to speak only 
for his own part, his admission of the jus- 
tice and reasonableness of their claim must 
necessarily be interpreted as having more 
than a personal significance. It is a denial 
only of its acceptation for the moment, and 
an assurance, however cautiously given, that 
at such time and season as the Government 
may see fit to again admit the question of 
reform, his support willbe given to Woman 
Suffrage forming a part of it. More than 
this the friends of the movement could 
hardly have expected. To have secured 
this opinion from the leader of the House 
of Commons is nearly equal in value toa 
victory. 

“Another point of congratulation is the 
altered tone of the debate. A pamphlet 
containing the opinions of many leading 
women had been distributed two or three 
days before the debate, and allusions to and 


extracts from the ‘Ladies’ Green Book’ 


formed no small feature in the discussion, 
and furnished the staple of at least three 
members’ discourse. Mr. Beresford Hope 
tried to extract fun from them, but with less 
success than usual; while Sir Henry Jack- 
son claimed the attention of the House as 
he read out the names of Florence Nightin- 
gale, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mrs. Grote, and Mrs. Somerville. It was 
rather amusing to some of the occupants 
of the Ladies’ Gallery to look down on one 
member after another occupied in perusing 
the little green pamphlet. Whether the 
writers were accepted as representative or 
as exceptional Englishwomen, it is certain 
that in no previous debate have members 
been able to attain to so accurate a knowl- 
edge of the thoughts and feelings of some, 


at least, of the unrepresented sex. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


The leading articles of the London Times 
and Daily News fully recognize the im- 
portant stage at which the Woman Suffrage 
question has now arrived. Commenting 
on the action of Parliament this year the 
London Times says :— 

On Mr. Courtney’s invitation the House 
of Commons last night again discussed the 
electoral rights of women. The time at 
which his resolution was brought forward 





and the language in which it was couched 
were well chosen for their purpose. Aa 
amendment on going into Supply is sure to 
be debated before a fuller House than ‘s 
ever likely to come together upon the bus- 
ness to which Wednesday afternoons ave 
given up. Mr. Courtney's choice of pr- 
cedure was rewarded by a longer and warn- 
er discussion than he could have secured in 
any other way. The terms of his resolution 
were well prepared. He was not satisfied 
with declaiming at large upon the wronzs 
of his fair clients and insisting that at some 
time or other they ought to be remedied. 
He demanded not only-justice, but immedi- 
ate justice. The demand, however, was 30 
impossible to be granted that we must be 
excused for looking upon it as a sort of tub 
to the whale—an appendage upon which his 
opponents might be induced to spend their 
force while the main body of the resolution 
was left untouched. This was the effect, at 
any rate, whether it was intended or not. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was con- 
tent with a protest against the time and cir- 
cumstance in which the résolution was 
pressed. On the real question he pronoun- 
ced no adverse opinion. The thing asked 
for may be granted, but not now. When 
the proper time arrives, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will give his best attention 
to the case, and may very probably be 
found voting on Mr. Courtney’s side. The 
engagement is not definite, but it is no 
small triumph that it shculd have been ob- 
tained, in however qualified a manner... . 
Among the arguments used yesterday in 
opposition to Mr. Courtney's resolution, not 
the least sound and forcible is the fact that 
women themselves do not wish for the right 
sought to be thrust upon them. Political 
reform in this country is wont to be the re- 
sult of pressure. Where no pressure exists, 
the case for reform is not easily to be made 
out. If the agricultural laborers are not to 
be enfranchised ‘because they themselves 
make no loud demand for,enfranchisement, 
why, we would ask, is another measure to 
be dealt to a class which is at least equally 
indifferent? But mere indifference does not 
describe the state of feeling prevalent among 
women in respect to political rights. They 
are, we believe, most unwilling to be drag- 
fed in as parts of the political machine, 
here are exceptions of course, and we hear 
of them loudly enough and frequently 
enough. What we do not hear, unless we 
listen for it, is the protest of what we must 
take leave to call the more important and 
more truly representative part of the sex. 
The dependence of women upon men is a 
relation which is equally agreeable and 
equally suitable to both parties. Nor do 
women often succeed in their endeavors to 
shake themselves clear of it. Where they 
set up as in any sense the rivals of men, 
they are pretty sure to be beaten out of the 
field. To ask fora vote for them is one 
part only of a general movement on their 
behalf. Their spokesmen area good deal 
more frank outside Parliament than within. 
Mr. Courtney’s resolution had the fate he 
must have expected for it. It was negatived 
Wy a wre majority in a tolerably full 
ouse. hat he has secured for it is a 
longer and more spirited discussion than 
it has ever obtained before—a discussion 1n 
which great personages have taken part, 
and in which the leader of the House of 
Commons has spoken, cautiously indeed, 
but not unfavorably. For any greater mea- 
sure of success than this Mr. Courtney must 
be content to wait. When the claims of the 
agricultural laborers are to be satisfied, and 
when the time thus arrives for a great gen- 
eral recasting of our electoral scheme, the 
case of the women may be thrown into the 
crucible with the rest, and may have its due 
influence on the result. Mr. Courtney’s de- 
mand is for an immediate change, and it is 
enough for the present that the House of 
Commons has refused to grant him this. 


The Daily News with a warm note of sym- 
pathy, observes :— 


rere The admission to the franchise 
of asection of the community who hold 
property and pay rates and taxes in respect 
of it on exactly the same footing as the pres- 
ent electors was a foregone conclusion from 
the moment that the right of women house- 
holders to vote in local matters was recog- 
nized. If women had shown an incurable 
incapacity for electoral privileges in local 
affairs, if the machinery of local govern- 
ment had been unhinged by their introduc- 
tion to the electorate, there would have 
been good reasons, not only for declining to 
admit them to a voice in the election of 
members of Parliament, but for depriving 
them of any electoral privilege whatever. 
But the introduction of women household- 
ers into local constituencies has been fol- 
lowed by no evil consequences, In so far 
as its results can be traced, they have been 
for good. Unless the results had been 
markedly evil, which the bitterest believers 
in the electoral incapacity of women have 
never ventured to allege, the participation 
of women householders in local elections 
must have been an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the removal of their disabilities 
in Parliamentary elections. It would be 
absurd to say that a ratepayer, whether 
male or female, who cana be trusted with a 
vote for a town councillor, or a poor-law 
guardian, or a member of a School Board, 
cannot be trusted with a vote for a member 
of Parliament. The right to the one kind 
of vote in virtue of fiscal contributions being 
admitted, and justified by wise and moder- 
ate exercise, the claim to the other has onl 
to be made to be sooner or later qonented. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke 
early in last night’s debate, had practically 
nothing to say against Mr. Courtney’s reso- 
lution on its own merits He could not 
deny that the claim of the women house- 
holders to a Parliamentary vote was a rea- 
sonable one, and he would not commit him- 
self toa final rejection of the claim. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s objection to the reso- 
lution was concentrated in the remark that 
it opened up large questions beyond its own 
immediate scope. ‘The vast question of the 
relations between the sexes was involved, 
it seemed to him, in this claim of people 
who are already possessed of local electoral 

en to national electoral privileges. 

t would have been an interesting display of 
logical power if Sir Stafford Northcote had 





———— 





given the chains of the reasonin i 
he arrived at this conclusion. Whew tich 
men are allowed to hold property in their 
own right, to manage shops, to pay rent 
rates, and taxes, and to vote for local of. 
cials, every question has been raised which 
ordinary powers of discernment can see 
within the scope of Mr. Courtney’s propo- 
sal. The fact, however, is that it would 
not be fair to look at Sir Stafford’s excuse 
for voting against the proposal with too lit- 
eral aneye. The advocates of the exten- 
sion of the Suffrage to women may legiti- 
mately regard it as an admission of the jus- 
tice and reasonableness of their claim, and 
a denial only, for some mysterious reason 
of its opportuneness. They are entitled to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have voted on their side if he had 
been guided by Lord Palmerston’s common. 
sense maxim: ‘‘Yieid to-day that which js 
reasonably asked, and resist to-morrow that 
which you will be right in resisting; but do 
not ~ yourself in the wrong to-day merely 
for ear you may prove to be right to-mor- 
row. 

Although Sir Stafford Northcote profess. 
ed to speak only ‘‘for his own part,” his 
qualified opposition to the proposal must 
necessarily be interpreted as having more 
than a personal significance. It helped to 

ive an air of unreality toa debate which 

as been too frequently renewed of late 
= to contain many elements of novelty. 

he old opponents of Woman Suffrage 
spoke in their old style, scme in the jocular 
vein, some in the grand declamatory style 
of the champions of the Constitution against 
a deadly peril. Sir Henry James, in default 
of any good arguments of his own, was fain 
to cite what he asserted to be the Queen’s 
opinion against Woman Suffrage. It would 
be improper to discuss the argumentative 
value of the sentence which he quoted, or 
to say anges of the applications of it 
which will occur to many persons in con- 
nection with recent controversies as to per- 
sonal government. Just as unsuitable would 
it be to weigh the intellectual authority of 
her Majesty against that of Mrs. Somerville, 
Mrs. Grote, Miss Harriet Martineau, and 
Miss Florence Nightingale. For these rea- 
sons, as welk for sufficient grounds of Par- 
liamentary etiquette and constitutional pro- 
priety, Sir Henry James should have refrain- 
ed from bringing the Queen’s name into de- 
bate. Thatis a practice which should be 
left to Lord Beaconsfield, who never uses 
so dangerous a weapon without what is 
from his point of view sufficient occasion. 
In his hands it is effective. The jokers 
were not in a happy vein. Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s obvious but solitary enjoyment of 
his own jokes to some extent relieved the 
tedium of the debate, but other merriment 
there was none. Very little that was said 
was really aimed at the proposal before the 
House. Mr. Newdegate had the courage to 
declare that the enfranchisement of a sec- 
tion of ratepayers composed mainly of well- 
educated ladies and industrious shop-keep- 
ers would be an ultra-democratic measure, 
but the quiet rejection of this argument by 
the leader of the Conservatives did not en- 
courage better disciplined members of the 
iad to resort to such an extravagance. 

he arguments of most of those who op- 

osed the measure on both sides of the 

ouse were directed against some imagina- 
ry measure of the future. They did not 
appear to object to the resolution which Mr. 
Courtney proposed, but to some measure 
which somebody else might, at some future 
time, propose. The extraordinary thing 
was that the opponents of the resolution 
seemed indignant at the injustice of givin 
the franchise to unmarried women on wid- 
ows and withholding it from married wo- 
men. They denounced this as a wanton 
disregard of natural rights. Married wo- 
men, they contended, were a much more 
deserving section of the community. We 
can imagine the outcry which would have 
been raised about the feataine character of 
this reasoning if it had come from the oth- 
er side. It is not because female household. 
ers are deserving that it is proposed to give 
them the Suffrage, nor because to withhold 
it from them would be an infringement of 
natural rights. They claim a vote because 
they are heads of households and pay rates 
and taxes, and this is now the basis of elec- 
toral qualification. The division, of course, 
was adverse to Mr. Courtney's resolution, 
which was defeated by a majority of 217 
to 103. 

There is one point of attack which it 
seems to us our friends have not sufficiently 
answered; the oft repeated assertion that 
married women who, not possessing the 
statutory qualifications, would not be in- 
cluded in the enfranchising measure, are 
not only the best educated of their sex, but, 
if the object of the measure be to remove 
grievances, have more need of it than the 
unmarried, having more grievances. When 
this argument is, as it may sometimes be, 
used in all sincerity, it would be worth 
while to point out that the majority of wo- 
men ratepayers and householders are not 
spinsters but widows. Widows have had 
all the ennobling and elevating intercourse 
with the masculine intellect which these 
gentlemen value so highly; widows have 
had the privilege of being ‘‘chosen,” and 
have thus achieved what Sir Henry James 
looks upon as a woman’s chief success; 
widows have often additional responsibili- 
ties in the care of their families, and need, 
if any class do, additional privileges. And, 
moreover, if we consider the franchise as & 
means of getting legal grievances removed, 
some of the worst grievances of which wo- 
men have to complain affect widows, name- 
ly, insufficient rights of inheritance in cases 
of intestacy of the husband;* the denial of 


their natural rights to be guardian to their 
children; and their inability, if they have 


* If the wife die intestate the husband is entitled 
to the whole of her personal property. If the hus- 
band die intestate the widow is only entitled to one- 
third of the personal prepert y if there is a child sur- 
viving, and to a-half if there 1. nochild. If there are 





no relatives to claim the other half, it goes to the 


rown. 
A husband can bar his wife's right to dower. A 
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been appointed guardians, to appuint a suc- 
cessor. They would, therefore, if this 
measure became law, have the direct means 
of remedying injustice of which they ure 


the chief and indeed, only sufferers. 
- oer 


ORATOR AND TEACHER. 





Wendell Phillips during a week in 
March lectured in Vermont and North- 
ern New York. On Friday evening he 
delivered, at Poultney, his incomparable 
lecture on Daniel O'Connell. Mr. Phillips’ 
presence in Vermont is, of course, nota new 
experience with our people, as more than 
twenty years have elapsed since he first 
charmed al! our ears with his ‘‘Lost Arts.” 
In those early ante bellum days Vermont 
was yet so tainted with hunkerism that the 
great orator of anti-slavery agitation was 
limited to non-political lectures, and so we 
lost the noblest side of his wonderful elo- 
quence; that intellectual impressiveness of 
manner and statement when he rises above 
the brilliant display of literary art to that 
upper air of his solemn convictions, where 
his moral thunders roll majestically, as he 
smites with the lightning of his speech the 
enemies of universal liberty and justice. 
But when Phillips, Dec. 8, 1859, came to 
Vergennes from North Elba, where he bad 
just buried John Brown, the great heart of 
the people was so moved by the memory 
of the heroic episode of Harper's Ferry that 
by spontaneous impulse they flocked around 
Phillips, and begged him to speak the 
thought of the hour that was in every man’s 
heart, if not on every man’s lips. Phillips 
had ridden all that chill December day 
through the Adirondack woods, had cross- 
ed the lake to Vergennes in an open ferry 
boat, and was greatly fatigued, and the 
room he spoke in was so cold that he did 
not remove his overcoat, but the memory of 
his noble, pathetic eloquence on that occa- 
sion is yet a theme of wonder and admira 
tion with every man who heard it. The 
speech was an unpremeditated, unprepared- 
for effort, but it easily rose to the highest 
nobility of performance, for the man, the 
subject and the occasion were in perfect 
harmony. Men of public affairs, like Gen. 
Grandey and F. E. Woodbridge, accustomed 
to the display of eloquence at the bar and 
the hustings at home and abroad, speak of 
that unreported speech of Phillips as the 
most powerful and yet the most tender and 
beautiful oration they ever listened to; hard- 
headed,’ but honest-hearted Democratic 
farmers crowded around Phillips when he 
ceased to speak, and with tearful eyes and 
broken voice confessed that while they had 
hitherto felt like hanging him as a pestilent 
abolitionist, they were now ready to vote 
him a monument. From that hour Wen- 
dell Phillips, the political orator, was as 
welcome as he had ever been when playing 
the part of the charming literary magician, 
wreathing the ‘‘lost arts” with his graceful 
scholarship and powers of elegant narration. 
We have spoken at length of Mr. Phillips 
at this time because it is not improbable 
that this may be his last visit to Vermont. 
He is nearly 68 years of age; his health has 
been somewhat broken of late, and his wife 
has always been an invalid, so that he is 
quite likely to confine his trips another win- 
ter to local engagements. In the ordinary 
course of nature this great orator cannot 
endure the strain of platform speech that he 
submitted to so easily twenty years ago, 
and yet he is to-day a wonderful proof of 
the preservative influence of pure habits 
and high thoughts, as opposed to animal- 
ism and low ambitions. 

Forty-one years ago last December a meet- 
ing was heid in Faneuil Hail, whose occasion 
was the news of the murder of the abolition 
editor, Lovejoy, at Alton, by a pro-slavery 
mob. The attorney general of Massachu- 
setts bitterly declared that Lovejoy ‘‘died as 
the fool dieth.” Wendell Phillips, then a 
young lawyer but twenty-six years old, kin- 
died into flame at this brutal speech and 
leaped upon the platform, and when he left 
it the heart and conscience of New England 
felt that it had at last found its voice, and 
from that evening until the present time 
Wendell Phillips has easily been the first 
among English orators. No less a man 
than John Bright awards him this place, de- 
claring that he is without a peer. The 
stately form, the exquisite voice, the grace- 
ful gesture are all his, but that is not enough 
to make a man hold the platform against 
all competitors for over forty years. It is 
the moral grasp or genius of the mar, add- 
ed to his great mental accomplishments, 
that have lifted him to supremacy as an or 
ator. ‘‘This heart of mine, if its force could 
be directed against a granite pillar, would 
wear it to dust in the course of a man’s life. 
Your capitol, Daniel Webster, is marble, 
but the pulse of every humane man is beat- 
ing against it. God will give us time, and 
the pulses of men shall beat it down.” 
‘‘Whether in chains or laurels, liberty knows 
nothing but victories.” These quotations 
illustrate the moral quality of Phillips’ elo- 
quence. Whether erroneous in judgment 
or not, he is never petty nor sordid nor big- 
oted in his philosophy; he is never impure 
nor inhuman in spirit, and if he does not 
always carry the heads of his audience he 


wife cannot bar her husband’s right to a life interest 
in land of which she dies ae if a child, capa- 
ble of inheriting, has been born. 

A widow is liable for all injuries committed by her 
during coverture, 








never corrupts their hearts. In another 
very high sense Phillips is a great teacher. 

The Springfield Republican once suggested 
that it would be a good idea for Harvard 
College to engage Wendell Phillips as a 
professor to teach the students the priaci- 
ples of oratory, rather intimating at the 
same time that the lessons which they do 
receive are of an inferior character. 

If it were not for a few such public speak- 
ers as Phillips, the growing youth of the 
the country would mistake ‘‘Sunset” Cox, 
or Voorhees, for eloquent speakers, and our 
simple English speech would be corrupted 
by the influence of such popular models. 
But every country boy, who hears Phillips, 
learns that the plainest, simplest and most 
direct language, with thought behind it, is 
the most effective speech. Fitness of epi- 
thet and vigor of language was the power of 
Horace Greeley in journaiism; it is also the 
power of Phillips on the platform, gilded 
with the light of a splendid imagination. 
George William Curtis and Robert G. In. 
gersoll have both sat at the feet of Phillips 
to some purpose, since they both illustrate 
in a less degree his striking quality of sim- 
ple, strong, umwffected, accurate speech, de- 
livered without declamatory boisterousness, 
or any spice of that spread-eagleism that is 
the vice of the American Congress, 

As an educator, Phillps has been invalu- 
able, for he has taughgt his own time the 
wealth of the English language that lies in 
simple words and few. 

College orators are almost always dull 
and repulsive because they are trained on 
the old models, ‘The language, the ges 
tures and the whole mode and manner have 
aredundance and artificiality which have 
to be unlearned when the pupil has to make 
his way in real life. A few professors, like 
Mr. Phillips or Col. Ingersoll, would teach 
the better way, if they could be obtained. 
—Rutland Herald and Globe. 

oe 
HOW TO TREAT MISCHIEVOUS CHILDREN 

Here is a little child, who is a great tease 
and trouble. He is always asking to do this 
or that impossible or unpermissible action. 
He bursts in abruptly upon the conversa- 
tion of his seniors. He destroys all peace 
in the house by shouts and screams, imperi- 
ous demands on the time and attention of 
every one, endless interruptions of every 
one’s affairs. He is an imp of mischief, 
breaking furniture, overturning inkstands 
on the carpet, setting fire to valuable pa- 
pers, driving nails into the furniture. How 
shall you abate this nuisance? You may 
try to destroy these bad habits by scolding 
him, by rebukes, by lectures, by punish- 
ments, That is one way but not the best. 
These bad habits often spring from an in- 
stinct of activity, an intense desire to do 
something, which the Creator has given the 
child as a means of mental and moral growth. 
In trying to pull up the tares, you are in 
in great danger of rooting out the wheat, 
also. If you succeed by force in changing 
his disagreeable torment of perpetual activ- 
ity into adull quiet, you have changed a 
bright boy intoadull one. A better way 
than destroying this tendency is to fulfill it 
by giving him plenty of occupation of an 
innocent kind. Give him a heap of sand to 
dig, blocks of wood to build houses with, a 
box of tools and boards tosaw. Set him at 
some work useful or interesting, or, at 
least, harmless. He will like all this better 
than he likes mischief. All his irregular 
activity was a cry for something to do.— 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 


HUMOROUS. 


Niece.—‘‘Why, auntie, my love, how very 
old you look! I never saw you look so old 
as you do to-day.”” Aunt.—‘‘Is that ver 
singular, Nellie? Don't you know that 
never was so old as 1 am to day?” 


School-mistress (just beginning a nice, 
improving lesson upon minerais to the ju- 
niors): ‘‘Now, what are the principal things 
we get out of theearth?’ Youthful angler, 
aged four (confidently) ‘‘Worms.” 


Two countrymen were looking ata watch 
‘marked down” in a show window, which, 
among other virtues, showed the day of the 
month, day of the week, and the phases of 
the moon. ‘Pooh! you call that much of 
a thing?” said one. ‘‘Where I live you can 
buy a watch, and the hour-hand will mark 
the daily stock quotations, the theater pro- 
gramme, and your wash list.” 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at. very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


A FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 

Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 

NEEDLE Appiiaue, &c., with instructions as to 

R stitches, and explanatory diagrams. Edi- 

« ted by Lucwetta P. Hate. Sent by mail 

on receipt of price, 50 cents, by Ss. W. TILTON & 

co., Publisher, 333 Washington Street, 
Boston, 3wl4 
































UNION CORSETS 
with Dr. Jordan's 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms. 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also A 
jan tn Waist, artistically desicned and of exquisite 
make. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 
merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St, 1tf 





LADIES, 


CALL AT 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St., 
Opp. Temple Place, one flight; 


OR, 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 
673 Washington St., 
Opposite Beach Street, one flight, 
And have your STRAW, CHIP, LEGHORN and NEA- 
POLITAN HATS, Cleansed, Colored and made into 
the latest styles. 4w15. 


ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 





Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(- The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CARDS. 





New Music Books, 
The Gospel of Joy. stscts ind *3.'ir 


Speck. A book of great beauty, being in effect, 
“The Gospel in Song,” full of good texts, with the 
best of new hymns and melodies made forthem. In 
press and nearly ready. Waitforit. (35 cents.) 


The Shining River, purest soa" sweetest 


J Sunday School Song Books, (35 cents.) Examine 
t! 


H is one of the 

Gems of English Song. vooics cr ine 

noble Home Musica Liprary, which contains near- 

ly all the good Sheet Music ever published. Full of 

spe beet Songs. 250 pages. $2.50 boards. $3.00 
c . 


H ti i t di d, $1.00 f 
Pinafore veal ane. prone ony 5 cents ior 


Instrumental arrangement. THE SORCERER 
also complete, is equally good, at same price. 


; h d circula- 

The Musical Record tion!snassa'cap- 

tal Weekly Musical Paper, ($2.00 per year) 6 cents for 
single copy, containing 50 cents worth of music. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &Co., 


Boston. 


NE A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 

smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 


book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 


TABLETS | loners, 1£0 Devonshire St., 
New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book, 











‘Part Il. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part III, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth, Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 





Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to pas neee your papers to ‘OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’’** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





MARK TWAIN‘S | MARCUS 


SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 

CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 


NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 





CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 

SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey, 


By Joun Burnovens. 16 mo, $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Ix 1 going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of doorsthan any man since Thoreau.—JN, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin, 


Geosnd fier, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
mo. « 

Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation. 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
Chronicle; Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 
Abroad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers, 


16mo. $1.50. 

ConTEnTs: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good Nterature that we put on the 
shelf with Thorean and W hite of Selborne.— Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— Zhe Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With fall Indexes. By Clara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurencrt Hutron. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

yreat convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
oe ona Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


eyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howe tts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisiscertainly the most charming.— 7he Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches, 
It isfull of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.— Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


OVER THE OCEAN. 


Or, Sights AND ScENES IN ForEIGN LANDs. B 
Curtis GuILpD, editor of ‘Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 50. 

This is certainly a collection of some of the most 
rfect pen pictures of sights and scenes in foreign 
ands we have ever seen.— Albion. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 


Or Fresu Forays IN Foreign Frevps. Uniform 
with “Over the Ocean.’ By the same author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


An American Girl Abroad, 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of ‘His Inher- 
itance,’’ “Katherine Earle,’’etc, 16mo, illustrated, 











$1.50. 

“The American Girl,’ isa bright, merry-hearted 
girl, off for a good time, and her readers are of the 
opinion that the journey was a decided success.— 

iberal Christian. 





BEATEN PATHS; 


Or, A Woman's Vacation. By E_ita W. THompson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The author seems to have hit on just the most 
charming things to see, and talks of them in a charm- 
ing manner. —7'ribune. 





Voyage of the Paper Canoe. 


A Geographical Journey of 2500 miles from Goetes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, during the year 1874-5. B 
NaTHAnieEt H. Bi-nop, author of “A Thousand- 
Mile Walk across South America.’ Embellished 
with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the coast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ENGLAND 
FROM A BACK WINDOW. 
By James M. Batrey (the “Danbury News*’ Man,) 
author of “Life in Danbury,” ‘‘They All Do It,” 
etc. Fourth edition now ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The sketches are not mere humorous exaggerations, 


but contain a great deal of very sensible observation 
and graphic description.— Baltimore Gazette. 


MIDNIGHT 
Marches Through Persia. 


By Henry BALvantTine, A. M,, with an introduction 
by President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, 
cloth. Fully illustrated. $2.5. 








GETTING TO PARIS. 


A Book of Practice in French Conversation. By 
Francis 8. Wituiams, A. M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


VOYAGE A PARIS. 


La partie francaise d’un livre d’exercises de conversa- 
tion francaise. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By Wriu1am WinTER. An unique and dainty volume, 
12mo, 75 cents. 

A delightful experience of ten weeks in England 
and France. A memorial of lovely scenes and happy 
moments. Dedicated to Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune. : ; 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 











PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








TT Dp ’ 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re= 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 








‘KET For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
POCKET variety of finish and in all Sos. 


Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
BOOKS shire St., Boston, 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, J anesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Busiuers attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jointe, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammatior, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her be ag Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office : 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 








A most convenient article for 
LAP writing upon when held in the 
A jy 4 cents —_. up- 
wards. War Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 


of a A &c., address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 





~ ine west omaiete assort- 
ments of Blank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals. Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

a. ber ly gae a bind- 

> ngs and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS, Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston” 

FOR 


PENANG, SPRING 


MADRAS,| ©» 
SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS, 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 
67 TREMONT ST,, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


ef 





AND 








NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby havirg all my 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Compr'sing some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one anew sTYLE, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


a LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In yf different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles can and wi be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
ms, FE. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
134m 
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LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


¥. 

We owe to the Chinese immigration to 
this country a debt of gratitude we should 
not be slow in paying, for the great mora] 
awakening it has caused among politicians, 
particularly, with regard to the social evil. 
With what vivid colors they have painted 
the moral depravity of these wretched pa- 
gans, in importing bond women “‘for im- 
moral purposes,” “‘leaving behind in China 
their own wives, while they were living 
here with these purchased concubines or 
consorting with prostitutes.” How we 
shudder as they depict the terrible conse- 
quences of Chinese. licentiousness! How 
courage revived as this agitation resulted in 
prohibiting the immigration of this class of 
women; so that now every Chinaman must 
state to the missionary, the consul and cus- 
tom house authorities his intention to bring 
over his daughter, his wife or betrothed, 
and secure a written permission for the im- 
migration of such a woman, and no other. 
What may we not hope for now among 
these pure-minded Caucasians themselves? 
Will they not soon print such statements of 
the consequences of licentiousness among 
whites as have been lately made by Dr. 
Sturges, of New York, as he has opened 
that ‘‘chamber of horrors” with the key of 
careful statistics? Wil! they not soon in- 
stitute inqury to show that even here, in 
this city of such exemplary morals, men in 
high social positions, without the excuse of 
a wife’s absence, maintain one or several 
mistresses? That all the dry goods bills 
and jewellers’ demands do not proceed from 
a wife or daughter’s orders. That grocers 
and butchers know of more than one table 
to be supplied by ‘lawful husbands.” That 
the wife of thirty or forty years is repudiat- 
ed often openly. That the help-meet of 
years of toil and poverty, the virtuous and 
faithful mother of many children, is shame- 
fully traduced as a means of riddance? 
Perhaps we shall hear through our morally 
aroused citizens, that there is even ‘‘open 
solicitation” from white, as well as Chinese 
prostitutes; that ‘‘our boys are in danger 
as they travel the streets” from such. They 
will tell us, it may be, that within the limits 
of dreadful Chinatown, a street full of dens 
of infamy exists, whose doors open directly 
upon the pavement; that these doors are 
divided horizontally, the upper half swing- 
ing open to the gaudy furnishings within; 
that over these doors,in their war paint and 
shameless exposure, hang these human spid- 
ers, Caucasians all, “whose ‘‘open solicita- 
tions” are merry jckes, flung from one side 
of the street to the other. That you may 
stand at almost any point and count these 
creatures by the score in that one short 
street, and it is only one of many, shall we 
be told? Aroused virtue, masculine gen- 
der, plural number and nominative case 
may then crusade against ‘‘intelligence offi- 
ces,” where so-called men and women, in the 
name of furnishing employment to respec- 
table women and young girls, draw them to 
a life of shame by ‘‘ways that are dark” 
as any Ah Sin ever brought from ‘‘corrupt 
China.”’ Next in order perhaps will stand 
the stores and offices, seeking positions in 
which young women are expected to offer 
a ‘‘consideration.” Perhaps some attention 
may profitably be given even to respectable 
boarding and lodging houses, where lonely 
young girls receive calls in their rooms 
from ‘‘brothers,” or where ‘husbands” 
board them as wives while ‘‘away on busi- 
ness from the city,” spending only a part 
of their time with them. These ‘‘husbands” 
spending that other time with lawful wives 
in this same city, only ‘obliged to run into 
the country for aday or so, my dear.” Well, 
where next, my co-reformers? Shall we in- 
quire at the mint if a discarded mistress of 
an eastern United States Senator ever found 
a place there, while needy victims starved 
for want of it? Come, my honest friends, 
since we are now warmed to our work, let 
us not stop at this one western State, which 
if any worse than her neighbors East, is 
made so by immigration from them of her 
worst as well asher best. Let us to St. 
Louis and New York, and raise with those 
strong battlers of the social evil, the cry, 
‘‘No more shall white prostitution be legal- 
ized here or elsewhere in these United 
States.” To Washington, and shout ‘Out 
upon this brazen defiance of decency and 
morality in the capital!” Surely the field is 
wide enough and white for the harvesters. 


A. C. Bow Les. 
San Francisco, April, 1879. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


As the Toronto Women’s Literary Club 
has been asubscriber to your JOURNAL from 
its foundation, its members do not doubt 
but that you will do them the honor to in- 
sert in your columns the following obituary 
notice of their late Secretary, Miss Helen 
Archibald, a lady who most earnestly es- 
poused the cause you advocate, and devoted 
her whole energies to the advancement of 
her sex. 

From her childhood Miss Archibald was 
distinguished for the strength of her charac- 
ter, and the directions in which it was exer- 
cised were no less remarkable. The attain- 
ment of moral and mental excellence, not 
only by herself but by those around her, was 
her constant aim. She was inflexible for the 








support of truth, honor and justice, and the 
soundness of her judgment gave a value to 
her opinions which fully justified the firm- 
ness with which she adhered to them. Her 
sympathy with all noble endeavor, whether 
of a public or private nature, was ever lively 
and active, she spared herself no trouble in 
advancing the cause of right, and ridicule 
or contempt wasted their shafts on her no- 
ble superiority of mind. 

Their only sister, her brothers found her 
a warm and constant friend, ever intent on 
raising their aspirations and supporting 
their courage. To her, difficulty was but a 
spur to endeavor, and her perseverance and 
industry were only equalled by her talents. 
Having the care of the household entirely 
on her hands upon the removal of the fami- 
ly to Toronto, she nevertheless, continued 
to devote her attention to special studies, 
and, entering the French class at the Me 
chanic’s Institute soon bore off the first 
prize. Nor was she satisfied with purely 
personal honor and acquirement. Her sym- 
pathetic ambition for those around her was 
so warm that when it became apparent that 
an increase in the family income would 
open to some of its members a coveted op- 
portunity, she bravely assumed the burden 
of supply, rapidly qualified herself for a 
second class certificate and took a school. 
Nor was so noble a motive her only impulse 
in the work, she felt also that the position 
afforded her an arena for that observation 
and experience that she truly regarded as 
the most authoritative qualification for an 
expression of opinion on a subject of the 
utmost importance to the age, the education 
of the young. 

To the cause of Woman she was wholly 
devoted. Equal education, equal legal and 
civil rights, equal pay and equal representa- 
tion, she regarded as the natural rights of 
Woman, and the follies and prejudices com- 
monly ascribed to the nature of the sex she 
charged to unsoundness of education and 
foolish tradition. She had no sympathy 
with the weak-minded retirement that could 
work in seclusion and take shelter behind 
the other sex in public. What women could 
do, she saw no reason they should not pre- 
sent to view. Yet she could not endure 
masculinity in women. ‘“There is no need,” 
she would say, ‘‘for Woman to forsake a 
particle of her womanliness. The proper 
nature of Woman has in it all the elements 
of its own elevation, without assuming the 
loud voice, coarse manners and violent ges- 
ture of the stump orator. We may gain all 
we ask for, by force of our own attributes, 
wisely brought to bear on our object,” and 
she firmly believed that Woman’s presence 
in all the representative bodies of a country, 
from parliaments to school boards, would 
not only be a power in the renovation of the 
world, but would surely come to pass ere 
long. 

To her efforts are due, in conjunction 
with her friend, Dr. E. H. Stowe, the foun- 
dation of the Toronto Women’s Literary 
Club, a means which she believed desirable 
for, and welcome to all intelligent women 
as affording them a certain degree of train- 
ing in the art of expressing their thoughts 
not only on paper but before an audience. 
And when, by the interchange of views, the 
centralization of an intelligent circle, and 
such outside connections as necessarily sur- 
round such an union, a power might be cre- 
ated not only for the pleasure but the bene- 
fit of those concerned, and a step made to- 


wards that advancement of the cause of - 


women, she so longed to help forward. That 
the club so simply originated has existed 
fora year and a half, yielding a weekly 
quota of original matter, although its rolls 
bear but one purely literary name, and ex- 
cites an interest far beyond its bounds, be- 
sides being in a fair way to make its mark 
in a country where no other such society has 
ever existed among women, is an encourag- 
ing proof what energetic effort may do 
without any other support than its own 
courage. 

One of the best papers read before the 
Toronto Women’s Literary Club was by 
Miss Archibald March 21, 1878, little less 
than a year before her death, on ‘“‘The Le- 
gal Aspects of the Woman Question.” The 
paper reviewed the Married Woman's Prop- 
erty Act, The Conveyance of Real Estate, 
etc., the laws with regard to Custody of 
Illegitimate Children, and touched on many 
kindred points with a wiseand gentle force. 

She was also especially desirous that Can- 
ada should have a cheap and righteous law 
and court of divorce, and such she did not 
Consider the present provisions to be. Yet 
she was so impressed with the difficulties, 
both spiritual and temporal, that beset the 
whole question, that she had not arrived at 
such a satisfactory view of the matter as to 
put her thoughts on paper, though she was 
ready and willing to support any opinion 
on the subject that she believed to be well- 
founded and honestly expressed. 

Her readiness to impart knowledge was 
as great as her sympathy with intellectual 
pursuits, and she was ever prepared with 
her help to girls striving after learning. Not 
a month before the beginning of her last 
illness she had offered and commenced les- 
sons in Algebra and Mathematics with a 
young friend, and nothing pleased her bet- 
ter than to lend her books to appreciative 
and sympathetic readers. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of biographies, especially those 





of her own sex. Mrs. Somerville, The 
Brontés, Mrs. Browning and their works 
were notable favorites with her. Strangely 
she did not care for history, and though she 
had read Macaulay’s Life and Essays more 
than once, she never read his history. Even 
in fiction the same taste prevailed, and she 
avoided historical novels. 

Ever alert as to the progress of questions 
of the day, she did not incite others to la- 
bors she was not willing to undertake her 
self. The action of the Toronto University 
in keeping its doors closed to women, excit- 
ed her indignation to a degree, and with the 
sword of death hanging over her daily, so 
impressed was she with the duty of filling 
up life to its utmost verge with endeavor, 
that she had invited a friend to join her in 
studying for the next matriculation exami- 
nation at the University in order that they 
might test the powers of the corporation, 
and use the repulse they knew was inevita- 
ble as a base for the lever that should open 
the doors now shut against their sex. And 
as Miss Archibald was a good writer forthe 
press, there is every reason to believe she 
would have accomplished much towards the 
end she so courageously aimed at. 

A great reader herself, she believed in 
supplying all classes with plenty of mental 
food. For many years she had been a sub- 
scriber to the Library of the Mechanic’s In- 
stitute in Toronto, and stoutly maintained 
the right of women to a place on the Board 
of Directors. To her satisfaction she was 
appointed one of two ladies on the Board 
last year, and entered on her self chosen 
task of a revision of the lists of books with 
great zest. But it was little she was permit- 
ted to accomplish, the sickness that had 
over shadowed her life for six years previ- 
ously—a heart disease that prevented phys- 
ical exertion, and kept her in a recumbent 
posture three fourths of every day during 
that period—showed unmistakeable signs 
of an increase at the close of summer; phthi- 
sis set in also, and by the middle of Novem- 
ber she took to her bed, never to leave it 
again. Suffering no pain at first, she was 
able to enjoy her favorite pastime of read 
ing, and devoured volume after volume of 
the best works of the day. At length she 
complained that she could only enjoy light 
fiction, poetry lost itscharm, doubtless from 
her increasing inability to realize an author’s 
style sufficiently. Soonafter Christmas she 
lost the power of focussing her sight, and 
almost entirely depended on her friends for 
her mental supplies. To her great dismay 
an inability to concentrate her ideas soon 
supervened, and this she mourned incessant- 
ly. Yet up to the last day of her life, when 
for weeks she had been the victim of an al- 
most constant stupor, she delighted to hear 
news of her club, of intellectual movements, 
and of new books, oft-times laboring hard 
to put the ideas into words that wandered 
through her brain inreply. She died with- 
out a struggle on the 12th of March 1879. 

In losing her the club feel that they have 
lost a most faithful member and friend, and 
one whose character is rarely equalled. In 
her home circle she will never be replaced. 
Warm-hearted and affectionate, her friend- 
ships were deep and lasting, but she was 
very sensitive to slights even while inde- 
pendent of the offender. 

Prompt, firm, and self-denying, the call 
of duty never failed to meet its due response 
in her conduct, and in the pursuit of an ob- 
ject she was indefatigable. Her views on 
all subjects were remarkable for their 
breadth and clearness, consequently conver- 
sation with her always yielded valuable re- 
sults. Her tastes were perfectly feminine, 
her household was well-ordered, and her 
own hands furnished many of its supplies, 
while the beautifying of her home formed 
one of her greatest pleasures; needlework, 
especially point lace, natural objects, and 
any little fashionable art of the day com- 
bining to exemplify her tastes. Her nature 
was deeply religious, and her faith in, and 
veneration for Bible truths were as sincere 
as she found them supporting in her afflic- 
tion. 
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ANOTHER TORY PARLIAMENT. 

The present Parliament with D'Israeli, now 
Lord Beaconsfield, at its head, has just de- 
termined upon a measure of vital interest 
to women. 

This is appointment of an official com- 
mittee to enquire into the operation and 
workings of the ‘‘Contagious Disease Acts,” 
of England. A private letter informs that 
two gentlemen, active workers against these 
Acts, and urgent for their total repeal, have 
been appointed on the above Committee. 

This argues well for a thorough investiga- 
tion, and final abandonment of a class of 
legislation more disgraceful than any that 
has ever appeared on the statute books of 
Great Britain. Cc. C. H. 
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THE ART OF DRESSMAKING. 


As the ladies of the Educational Associa- 
tion have interested themselves and the pub- 
lic also in the science of cooking, I should 
like to draw their attention to another 
branch of domestic economy which equally 
needs an advocate and a competent instruc- 
tor—the art of dressmaking. To families of 
moderate means, getting a new dress often 
becomes a serious question. They arecom- 





pelled to choose between making it up bad- 
ly at home, or paying to a dressmaker a 
price which they cannot afford. There are 
also numerous families in easy circum- 
stances where the daughters do fancy work 
or sit with foided hands, who would gladly 
give their time to something useful and 
profitable if they knew just howto do it 
and felt confidence in their ability. Now 
it is of the first importance in having the 
dress well cut and basted, and we wish again 
to refer ladies who desire to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the art to Mrs, B 
A. Stearns, a successful and experienced 
teacher of this branch of industry, having 
devoted her time to it for many years. She 
has now located herself with the Florence 
Machine Company, 476 Washington street 
(opposite Temple Place) where she gives 
special instruction in cutting all styles of 
ladies and children’s garments, including 
diagram of system, for only five dollars. No 
limited number of lessons given, but teaches 
each pupil until it is thoroughly understood. 
Surely, this price is within the reach of all, 
and those who have received her instruc- 
tions feel that time and money have been 
wellexpended. Inaddition to her teaching, 
ladies can be fitted by measure to patterns 
at a reasonable price, that are reliable and 
accurate for others to cut by, saving much 
time and trouble. She also has the exclu- 
sive agency of Andrews’ Bazar Patterns, 
which are cut from her system and pinned 
in shape, making them not only convenient 
to use, but easily understood. We hope the 
ladies will favor her with an early call, as we 
believe they will readily endorse even more 
than we have stated. Mrs. Stearns was 
awarded the highest medal at the Centenni- 
al Exhibition, the Mechanics’ Fair, and from 
the American Institute Fair in New York. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Frequent and constant advertising brought me all I 
own,.—A. 7. Stewart. 

CHOICE LIGHT-WEIGHT OVERCOATS FOR 
SPRING WEAR. 

The present inclination of trade in Spring over- 
coats is towards the best-made lots in the market. 
Prices are receding, and some special grades from 
Macutiar, Parker & Company's shops are now 
offered as low as ten dollars. Domestic goods of un- 
doubted purity of texture, made up into handsome 
and becoming garments, that may be worn with per- 
fect satisfaction upon all occasions, attract many 
careful buyers at this price. As with all the other 
productions of this house, the greatest care has been 
taker with regard to the proper shrinkage of the ma- 
terial before cutting, the selection of suitable trim- 
mings, and the quality of the workmanship—all the 
labor being done by experienced hands, under the 
most careful supervision. For buyers whose tastes 
induce investments in more expensive goods, Macu.- 
LAR, PARKER & Company have large and elegant 
lines of American ‘‘mixed Cheviots’’ from the Georges 
River mills, Scotch Cheviots, Broad Brock diagonals 
(domestic), Simoni’s German basket cassimere, 
Schnabel's German broadcloth, Bockhacker’s Ger- 
man silk mixtures, Marling’s West-of-England deer- 
skin and other coatings, Andrews’ English Meltons, 
Wiese’s crepe coatings, etc., etc. But few custom 
tailors can furnish the class of work sampled in these 
spring overcoats, which, besides being available for 
immediate use, are sold at 25 per cent less than cus- 
tom-work prices. 


The spring styles of carpeting shown by 
the staunch house of John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co., are among the finest ever exhibited. 
They include many novelties found with 
no other dealer in the city, at prices emi- 
nently low. Anugly, cheap-looking carpet 
spoils the temper of all surroundings and 
engenders evil, while a durable carpet of 
picturesque design will elevate and brighten 
the temperament of every household. Try 
it and then compare notes between the old 
and the new carpet. 


We call attention to the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, where surgery in 
all its branches is taught. Two ladies are 
now studying dentistry in the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery with great suc- 
cess. A female dentist isa necessary evil 
devoutly to be hoped for. The thirtieth 
winter session of this College will begin 
Oct. 2, 1879. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
May 5, 3% Pp. M., Dr. Clarence I. Blake, on the ‘‘Ear’ 
with illustrations by the Stereopticon. 

















Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 Park 
St., May 4, 3 p. m., Dr. Salome Merritt will speak on 
‘Physiological Education, based on the study of the 
Physiology of the Brain.” Women cordially invited. 








The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman —- Association, is requested 
to meet at this office, 4 Park Street, Boston, on Tues- 
day next, May 6, at 10 o'clock a. M., to hear and take 
action upon the report of the sub-committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage Plays. As this report involves the read- 
ing of two plays, the meeting will necessarily bea 
long one, and a very prompt attendance of members 
is therefore desirable. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold a meeting at the residence of 
Miss Fay, No. 59 Antrim St.,on Tuesday evening, 
May 6, when the Rev, A. W. Stevens will read his 
essay entitled ‘‘The Pathos of Life.’ The members 
and all other ladies and gentlemen interested in listen- 
ing to or discussing morai and educational topics, are 
cordially invited to be present. 
L. 8. Hitis, Chairman Ex. Com. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman’s work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout eharge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 











Carving and Modeling Sch 
oo 

Women,—During the ensuing , m. there a 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closin 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at ant 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm. 
enjoying their own and each other's progress, The 
committee in charge feel that if the schoo were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of youes men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 146 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St.. Mr 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F, Ware, Secretary, Milton. . 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 














773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4 p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. “sy. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 








We have now ready for exhibition and sale a new 
stock of elegant 


THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


for spring wear, just manufactured in our own work- 
shops, and offered at reasonable prices. 





Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVAN IA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free {except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pal 7 Y . i ~ 
THE HOME GUEST. 
ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM. 

A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 columns. 
Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chil- 
dren’s Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments. 
Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 
cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 
terms to erento for 3-centstamp. Address 

HENRY A. KIDDER, Publisher, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


CARTERS PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 
AMERICAN 

LINEN 
PAPER. 











ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 


(100 to 120 sheets to a Ib.) 
Envelopes to Match, 


SCRAP PAPERS, 
—FOR— 
STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound. 
Call and examine. H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, _14tf 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau. 


iy - branch of business has been established for 
the convenience of Private Parties and Retail! 
Dealers in this city and throughout the country. 

By referring to this Burean, expense, time, and 
strength can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest figures. 

Dress Materials, Cloakings, Bridal Trousseaux, 
Laces, Millinery, Children’s Wardrobes, Housekeep- 
ing Furnishings, Trimmings, Jewelry, Stationery. 
and all kinds of goods, will be selected with judg- 
ment for the purchaser, whether it is for a large ct 
small amount. 








When en order, please be explicitin statin 
the amount to be allowed, and enclose the sum in fu/! 
for the purchases, as it will prove advantageous to a!! 
parties concerned. 

If samples are desired, enclose fifty cents, as com- 
pensation for the time taken in selecting them; also a 
stamp where a return letter is requested for informa 
tion as to y a “mem, ete. 

Goods w e carefully purchased, and prompt!) 
despatched. Please address aed 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD, 


11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 
REFERENCES—C. F. Hovey & Co., Chandler & Co.. 
Spalding, Wales & Co., Alanson Bigelow, Jr. (of the 
firm of Bigelow & Kennard), Hon. Frank A. Aller 
Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mars 
Safford-Blake, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and other-. 


Hours—10to 12A, M.and2to4 P.M. 
4wil7 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 


French and American 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, near 
23 Tremont Row. 4wi5 
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